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Mrs. Bankes in the garden 
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The Band of Hope Temperance Group, Evanton 
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Interviewed by Adrian Clark May 2002 


Her father Donald came to work on Culcairn Farm in 1932 and brought the 
family to Evanton from Fearn. Catherine herself had sat the "Qualy" (exams) and 
been awarded a bursary to Tain Royal Academy. This turned out not to be 
transferable to Dingwall Academy and as the family could not afford the school 
kit (gymslip, skirt, kilt etc) she could not continue to the Academy. She continued 
at Kiltearn until aged 15, when she went to work at Millbank. She had wanted to 
be a teacher — which her daughter duly became. Her father Donald worked at 
Culcairn until his retirement, and then he went to work at the garage until aged 
over 80. He died in 1991 aged 101. 


Her elder brother George joined the TA before the war and went to France. He 
served in the Middle East, El Alamein and in Sicily he was wounded by a shell 
when another soldier drew attention to their presence in a trench by lighting a 
cigarette. The family in Evanton received a "Missing presumed deaa" letter from 
the Ministry. However they then received another letter from the nurse who was 
tending him. When he came home, Cathy dressed his wound daily. He then 
returned to Alexandria to train other soldiers. 


Her younger brother Donald volunteered for the Royal Navy in 1940 aged 16. 
The family didn't see him for 3 years, but he used to send food from Australia, 
including chocolate, which was always off by the time it arrived. 


Meanwhile Cathy had started work in the Church of Scotland Canteen, known 
as the Mugdoch Hut, after the people who had gifted it for the service personnel. 
They also gifted cigarettes, chocolates and stationery for the men (and women). 
The canteen stands on the grounds of the present church hall. 


o 


The canteen opened at 11am, closed from 1 to 3pm, and re-opened until 
9.30/10pm. The staff worked daily from 9 to 1 and 3 to 11 (11 hours). They had 
one day off per week. 


Cathy remembers that it was a very busy place, with the convoys heading North 
and the personnel from the RAF and Navy camps. The coal boys regularly 
stopped by on their way from loading the trucks at the station. They would get 
their bacon, Sausage, eggs and mashed potatoes, along with bread and "butter" 
(margarine) for 6d. Bread was provided by Duff, the Evanton baker. 


The NAAFI stopped the cooked food, on the grounds that the canteen was not 
more than the regulation one mile from the NAAF1 itself. Evidently the men on the 
camp preferred the food in the canteen. Thereafter the canteen was restricted to 








sandwiches (cheese, tomato, eggs — from Ireland), tea and coffee but they 
remained as busy as ever. 


The hut had a stage/platform, with a piano. It also had a games room, with a 
billiard table, table tennis and darts. Cathy thinks that the building could take a 
hundred at a time. 


The minister Rev Johnston was very involved. Cathy has pictures of him 
chopping logs for the two big fires in the hut. The regular canteen staff were Mrs 
Macleod, Mary Wood and herself. 4 lads from the RAF used to help clean the 
place and got a free meal as reward 


It was a cosmopolitan place: Norwegians, Canadians/Newfoundlanders, Poles, 
Mauritians, French and {ndians — including Sikhs and Moslems. Moslem prayers 
were Said to large gatherings behind the canteen. 


The officers used to come into the kitchen itself, so as not to spoil the relaxation 
of the men, who would otherwise stand up and salute. 


One needed a special pass to visit the camp. Cathy and the other staff often 
received invitations but seldom had time to do so. She does remember frequently 
going through to Dingwall Town Hall, by train, for the Saturday hops, also to 
Inverness (10p return) for the pictures, tea and a dance (2/6q). 


Cathy received food parcels addressed to herself from Norway or Sweden, 
containing tins of butter, bacon, meat, tea and sugar. She never did find out who 
sent them. 


The hut continued in use after the war for the DPs (Displaced Persons) "some 
queer looking folk". They had their own staff. 


Cathy and the other staff received a medallion entitled RNAS Evanton — Royal 
Naval Air Station 


Cathy recollects the private café in the wooden hut beside Mr Watt's garage. It 
was known as Mrs Gibbs' and was open to the public, unlike the canteen. 


Lanny Watts was killed in the war, while in a POW camp — his grave had a 
swastika. Cathy also remembers Angus McNab and Alistair Forsyth, both from 
the Foulis/Ardullie are, who were killed in the war. Her first cousin Donald 
"Donnie" was a POW (see interview with old soldiers). 


Cathy speaks highly of Rev John MacDonald and his wife who were excellent 
neighbours in Culcairn. 


xx * 
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Balconie Steading 
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Culcairn Mill 











Culcairn Farm 





Culcairn Farm 





Culcairn Steading 


Converted to dwellings by Alpin MacDonald in late 1980s 











(Photos courtesy of Alpin MacDonald) 


Knockrash Smallholdings/Drummond Lots 


(photos courtesy of Hugh Urquhart) 
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Tea Break 
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Mackenzie and wife Susan (nee Stewart) 


Kenny ‘Eileanach’ 


Almost 50 years service 
Ross-Shire Veteran of Industry 


With almost fifty years active service to his credit, Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Eilianach, Evanton, Ross-Shire has been awarded the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s medal and certificate. 


The presentation was made to Mr Mackenzie at his home by Mr D 
Maclennan, farmer, Assynt, who represented the Wester Ross Farmers’ Club. 
Mr Maclennan paid a high compliment to Mr Mackenzie for his locality and 
industry and his skilled knowledge in every branch of farm work. 


The Eilianach steading and surroundings, remarked Mr Maclennan, were a 
model of perfect order and taste. They were in harmony with the beauty and 
grandeur of the picturesque upland part of the country in which they were 
placed. He hoped Mr Mackenzie’s activities would be continued for many 
years at Eilianach and that he would make an excellent recovery from his 
present slight set-back in health. 


Mr Mackenzie, acknowledging the honour done to him, spoke of the great 
encouragement and kindnesses which had been extended to him from time 
to time by his employers — the late Mr Walter Shoolbred of Wyvis and the 
present proprietor, Colonel Rupert Shoolbred. If his services were long, he 
could honestly say it was always a pleasure to work for those to whom he 
was responsible. 


In the Evanton and Dingwall areas (adds our correspondent), “Kenny,” as he 
is popularly known, and the members of his family are held in the highest 
esteem. 


Ross-shire Journal 





Eileanach and Bowling Green 


Kenny “Eileanach” kept the place spotless. 





Taking in the peats 


Kenny “Eileanach” (left). 
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Lizzie and Jessie Mackenzie 


Lizzie was companion to Miss Freda Barbour. Jessie went to work for Mr and 
Mrs Wilkin, Colonel Shoolbred’s parents. 





Kenny ‘Eileanach’ Mackenzie, Shepherd 





The Eileanack Mackenzies 


Top left: Alexander married Kate ‘The Groom’, parents to Geordie; ? , 
Jessie (died aged 40); William (eldest son, born 1891, who took over as 
shepherd; married Dolly Maclennan. Tighnacraig; children Kenny and 
Catherine (married Noble) 


Bottom left: Margaret, Mr and Mrs Susan 


(missing: Lizzie and Kenny who went to Rhodesia) 





Mrs Katy (?) Maclennan, Tighnacraig 


Mother of Duncan 





Duncan Maclennan and Maggie (nee Gordon) 


He had six sisters. Catherine Noble says that “Granny Maclennan’s parents 
moved from Clare, following the evictions in 1837.” They settled on Burnside 
by the Skiach. “Granny Maclennan’s father married at 60 and they had ten of 

a family.” 





Eileanach Group 


Incl. Ina Macrae, Willie Souter, Maggie Gordon 





Maggie Maclenan (nee Gordon) 


Born 1904. Living in Invergordon 1992. 
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Maggie Maclennan, a sister of Duncan, married Angie Richmond, Keeper. 
They kept a garden at Achtunnagan (Field of the Ducks). He rode a 
motorbike. 





Rogie and Alec Macdonald, Eileanach 


Rogie was named after the place 





Group at Eileanach 


Tommy Gordon (keeper, married Jessie Stewart, Achnachloich), Bill 
Mackenzie, David Gordon (Keeper, et.), ? , Maggie Maclennan (nee Gordon) 
and guests. 


* *e K * 


All photos courtesy of Mrs Catherine Noble, Dingwall 
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General Store and Post Office (Urquhart) 
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Diamond Jubilee Hall 





Heading Home, Cattle on Camden Street 


Courtesy Alpin MacDonald 





Aerial View 1940s 
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View of Evanton and the Cromarty Firth from Evanton Wood (Urquhart) 
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The Last ‘Scaffies’- Urquharts, father and son 








Drummond Arms 


Courtesy Alpin MacDonald 





1875 Ordnance Survey Map 





Aerial View 1950/60s 
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Diamond Jubilee Hall 
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Balconie Street with Petrol Pumps 
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Chapel Road (from Livera Street junction) 





Mackenzie’s Garage 
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Balconie Street with Novar Arms Hotel & W.G..Knox 
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Balconie Street with cars 
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Livera Street (from tree in Evanton Wood?) 





Balconie Street with Novar Arms 
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Haymaking at Fannyfield 


(courtesy Donald Menzies) 





Knockancurin - Off to the Milking 


(courtesy Rhoda Maclean) 
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Flitting from Fannyfield 


in early 1930s 


(courtesy Donald Menzies) 











Sheep Gathering 
Fannyfield 


(courtesy Donald Menzies) 
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Sir Hector’s Follies 


It is commonly known that the Fyrish Monument was built by General Sir Hector 
Munro of Novar (1727 — 1806) in the 1780s on the proceeds of his prize monies and 
pensions from his various Indian campaigns. The tradition runs that this was an early 
work creation scheme for local people who were suffering the effects of food shortage 
and unemployment. There is the rather tall story that he personally rolled stones down 
from the summit overnight to create additional employment! And it is said to be based 
on the gates of the coastal fortress of “Nepapatuam’, which he captured in 1781from the 
Dutch and their Indian allies. 


It is less well known that the monument, a Listed Building (category B) from 1971, was 
originally painted white; the outlying pillars at each end are several metres out of 
alignment with the main monument; and 2 smaller monuments, with straight sides, sit on 
Meann Cnoc and Creag Ruadh, which are now clearly visible from the road (pictures). 





Monument on Creag Ruadh Monument on Meann Chnoc (‘Little Fyrish’) 


Interestingly, the poet Robert Southey, touring the Highlands in 1819, in conjunction 
with Thomas Telford, wrote of “some odd edifices on the summits which he (Sir Hector) 
is said to have designed as imitations of the hillforts in India.” An Indian hillfort is very 
different from city gates. There is no evidence of any special gates for Negapatuam itself, 
and the fortress was of distinctly European design. It would seem that Southey may well 
have been right and that the monument’s association with Negapatuam (however spelt) 
needs to be loosened. 





Dutch engraving showing Nagapatnam c. 1680 


Sir Hector named some of the fields of his newly laid-out estate after his various Indian 
campaigns e.g. Buxar (a great victory) and Negapatnam (a successful 6-day siege) — 
leaving out Conjeeveram, which was a near disaster. The 1777 Estate plan shows further 
Indian style temples. 


Negapatuam is actually a mis-spelling of Nagapatnam or Nagapattinam, the capital of the 
eponymous province in Tamil Nadu of some 92,000 people; some 6000 lost their lives in 


the 2004 tsunami. http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=xs6bArKadpw 


One of Sir Hector’s sons, Alexander, was eaten by a shark, another, Hugh, was killed by 
a tiger in 1792 while hunting on Saugor Island, off the coast of Bengal; as 
commemorated in this piece of Staffordshire pottery. 





‘The Death of Munrow’ 


Adrian Clark, Nov 2009 
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Early Group picture of Forest labourers in Evanton Wood 


(Courtesy Alpin MacDonald) 


Wood-cutters in Evanton Wood 
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George Munro (Sonny Dick) 
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Evanton Oral History Project 


Copies of Original Documents pertaining to the building of the Ruin on Cnoc Fyrish (Fyrish 
Monument). (Accessed Jan 2014 - AC) 
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Highland Archive Centre, Inverness: GBO232/D538/A/2/6/x 
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Highland Archive Centre, Inverness: GBO232/D538/A/2/7/viii 


We acknowledge the kind permission of Novar Estates. 


Text 


Novar 31% Dec 1792 Reca. From Mr. Géo. Munro Factor of Novar the sum of One Pound Three 


Shillings Sterling in full payt. For separating the Stones, Lime § Timber of the Ruin on Fyrish 


Hill and laying up every article in atfferent heaps § the same is discharged by William RelA 


L792 

Note of expense for carrying Lime and sand to the Ruin 
BY Sr. Hector Munro's Téennants 

70 15 Bolls of Lime making 314 Lokds at 2d per Load 
Td 1181/2 Bolls of Sand corn measure making in all 


474 Loads at 30 Load ---------------------------------------- 


sage CA OL US Gordon Ross 


Hugh ttM Munro Ground OFF. 


The above Quantity of Lime and sand being sent to the Ruin 


By Sir Hector Munro’s Tennants ts attested by Dow". Alan 
Novar 6" July 1793 Received payment of the above 


Accompt in full 04 WWE ~~-~--~-~-m-a GOVAN ROSS 


NB 

Scots Imperial 

Barley, Oats, Malt etc 

1 boll = 4 firlots 5 bushels 3 pecks 0.6 gallons 
www.scan.org.uk 

157 Bolls Sand = 


118 % Bolls Sand = 


£3 -18 -G 
LSE -18 -E 
£9 - 17 - 


Metric 


211.664 litres 


33,231 litres 


25,082 litres 


Uig (1991) 








Annie Ross, Sockach (house has since disappeared) 





Auchnagaul (1991) 
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Munro’s Van at Tighnacraig 


Alec MacDonald (‘Craik’), husband of Jessie, with Mina MacDonald 





1907 Ordnance Survey Map 
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Glenskiach Distillery, Evanton - early 1900s 


Opened in 1896, in liquidation in 1926. Manager John Ross. 


Main Shareholder, John Barrow, Wine Merchant, Old Bond Street, London 
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(continues to right of above photo) 


Manager’s house and staff accommodation 





(Photos courtesy Mike Finlayson) 
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- A window into the past 


An Interdisciplinary Project. 
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Overview 

An interdisciplinary study of selected place-names in one area of Easter Ross to investigate their 
Pictish, Norse, Gaelic and English origins/connections, their changes and modifications over time, and 
their links with evidence from material and folk culture. The study aims to show how careful study of 


local place-names can be a powerful way of illustrating local history. 


Methodology 

® Collation and tabulation of local place-names; analysis and classification 

8 Reference to the local archaeological record 

e Examination of local folklore and history 

@ Selection of 6 place-names for in-depth study 

@ Interviews with residents: pronunciation, understanding and other information 
© Site visits and project diary 

9 Participation in ARCH Route-ways project in Evanton: Map study 

@ Interactive quiz and discussion with P7 pupils at Kiltearn Primary School 


Introduction 

In discussing the phenomenology of landscape, Christopher Tilley reminds us that a sense of 
attachment to place is frequently derived from the stability of meanings associated with it (Tilley 1994). 
Place is both "internal" and "external" to the human subject, a personally embedded centre of 
meanings and a physical locus for action. The naming and identification of topographical features is 
crucial for the establishment and maintenance of their identity. Place-names are thus of vital 
significance because they transform the physical and geographical into something both historically and 
socially experienced. Naming in general bestows structure on a chaotic world, and further, place- 
names carry embedded within them narratives of their origin and meaning (cf. Nicolaisen 1984; Tilley 


1994, 31-3) (Porter 1998). 


In this study of the place-names of Ferindonald we consider to what extent such ‘stabilities of 
meanings’ exist today, and have existed over time.; also how the study and public discussion of place- 
names can serve as a powerful way of investigating and illustrating local historical connections; and 


thus of giving people today a greater sense of place. 


THE ANALYSIS OF PLACE-NAMES (AINMEAN AITE) 

‘Place-names provide us with evidence which is part linguistic, part historical and part socio-economic. 
In all cases they occur as a palimpsest (defined as ‘a piece of writing material or manuscript on which 
later writing has been written over the effaced original writing’ (Illustrated Oxford Dictionary 1998). 
These layers of onomastic material, like the palimpsest, are frequently frayed at the edges, contain 
substantial tears and holes, and are sometimes bonded together, so that interpretation is sometimes 


difficult’ (Fraser 2003, 67). 


The study of place-names, Professor W.J.Watson tells us, involves collections of facts and their 
interpretation - ‘and if the interpretation is to be sound, the facts on which it is based must be accurate 
and adequate’. He sets outs three kinds of data: 

1. The names as they are now pronounced 

2. Old written forms 

3. Physical characteristics of the places denoted by the names 


(Watson, 1904, 1996, xxvii) 


Pronunciation 

In 1904 there existed, especially in Easter Ross, a ‘sort of double nomenclature’; on the one hand the 
Anglified forms used by English speakers, and by Gaelic natives, too, when speaking English. These 
latter are the “official” forms which appear in the valuation Roll, the Post-Office Directory, and on the 


maps, and are often of considerable antiquity’ (ibid xxvii). 


‘The practical value of modern English forms by themselves is small; at their best they fail to indicate 
the quantity or the quality of vowels, and often they have undergone changes that quite disguise the 
original’ (ibid xxviii). By contrast, ‘modern Gaelic forms of Gaelic names which have been handed down 
by unbroken tradition have undergone only such changes as occur regularly within the language; they 
are, in fact, Gaelic words, conforming to the rules of Gaelic phonetics, and form as good a starting point 


for the philologist as any other Gaelic words’ (ibid xxviii). 


As regards Norse, ‘Gaelic has, on the whole, been wonderfully consistent in its treatment of the old 
Norse vowels and consonants’. Investigation of Norse names needs ‘take careful account of the 
modern Gaelic forms. These forms are imitations, but they are only one degree removed from the 


original; the English forms are imitations of an imitation’ (ibid xxviii). 


Watson is less sure about how Pictish names ‘have fared in Gaelic mouths’, ‘because practically no 
specimen of that language has come down to us.’ He suggests, however, that ‘there is no reason to 
suppose that they were treated differently from the Norse names’. In the cases of both Norse and 
Pictish, Watson suggests, ‘there was a bilingual period, which gave Gaels ample time to become 


familiar with the names which they adopted from Pict and Norse’ (ibid xxix). 


Old Written Forms 

In contrast to the situation in Ireland where names ‘have been transmitted with great care from very 
ancient times by scribes who were masters of the language’ ... in Scotland the great bulk of written 
forms do not predate the charters of the twelfth century and ‘their authority is largely discounted by 
the fact they were written by scribes who knew no Gaelic, and consequently spelled at random.’ The 


charter forms may be ‘suggestive and helpful; as independent authorities they are unreliable’ (ibid xxx). 


The Foulis Writs provide the earliest written forms of many local names; by and large these have been 
anglicised — or at least written in the ‘secretary hand’ of Scots, ‘to convey an approximation of the 
Gaelic sounds’, as was the case with the important collection of verse from the classical Gaelic period, 


The Book of the Dean of Lismore (O Baoill 2010: 14). 


Bridget Mackenzie reflects that the changes in spelling over time ‘may be under the influence of 
incoming Scots speakers, or be map-names created by estate clerks. There is always a reason for a 
change’ (1993, 2). Nicolaisen advises, however, to avoid the temptation of seeing the whole process of 
place-name stratification as an ‘elaborate search for a Golden Age of naming, the further back the 
better .... the main point is that each stratum matters for its own sake and is not simply to be “dug” 


through in order to reach the lowest layer of names’ (1993, 62). 


Physical Characteristics 

Given that names of places are usually descriptive, Watson stresses the value of on-the-ground 
inspections and comparisons. This allows one to differentiate between the numerous words for hill, to 
distinguish between a strath, a glen and a corrie; and it allows one to appreciate names which may 


have a metaphorical content such as Meall an Tuirc, Boar Hill, in Ferindonald (1904, 1986 xxxii). 


Further Guidelines 
The theoretical old Indo-European language, from which Celtic branched off, had the g-sound/k”’: 


Gaelic retained that sound until, it is thought, around 500 AD, when it was replaced by the /k/sound, 


always written as c in Gaelic. The P-Celtic languages, by contrast, replaced the k" with a p (O Baoill 
2010, 1). 

Place-names seldom, if ever, appear in the nominative; they are usually in the dative or accusative 
(Watson 1904, 1986 xlv). 

Bridget Mackenzie suggests that one try to apply common sense, while remembering that ‘some place- 


names are baffling and no longer open to explanation because the evidence has been lost’ (1993, 3). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

This area is a cultural and linguistic melting pot. “From the evidence of place-names, it is clear that Pict, 
Norse and Gael laid down firm foundations of settlement. So we are in what was once a zone of 
conflict, as well as one of economic opportunity’ (lan Fraser 2003, 67). We proceed to consider 
historical evidence of settlement by the Picts, the Norse and the Gaels and their respective influence 


on local place-names. 


Picts 

Ptolemy showed ten principal tribes inhabiting Scotland North of the Forth, with the Decantae in Easter 
Ross. In AD 565 King Bridei of the Picts was visited in the area of Inverness by Columba. The principal 
evidence of their presence, here as elsewhere, is in the carved stones, with both pre-Christian symbols 
and images along sometimes with Christian crosses, incised and in relief. The Tarbat peninsula is rich in 
such monuments and a few others stretch west to Strathpeffer. None currently stand in the area of 
Ferindonald itself, the closest being in Dingwall, and a copy of a symbol stone found at Nonikiln, by 
Alness, now lost, is lodged with the National Museum (Appendix 5). The recently excavated monastery 
of Tarbat points equally to an active Christian community of the Pictish era, which was the likely victim 


of at least one Viking raid (Carver 2008a). 


Pictish place-name evidence is in relatively short supply. The Pictish pett was borrowed by Gaelic and 
treated as a Gaelic word, e.g. na Peit’chan, the places of Pits (Watson, xlvii). Pit names are commonest 
in Easter Ross. Pitglassie (Lea-town) is found in neighbouring Dingwall; none are evident in Ferindonald. 
The non-Gaelic termination —ais (open a), found only on Pictish ground, and referring to a proto-Celtic 
vostis, a dwelling, appears in Alness, G. Alanais, suggests Watson (xlix). Easter Ross has evidence of 
around 15 secondary river names ending in —je. None are evident in Ferindonald but the River Averon 


is possibly of Pictish origin, one of a smaller group of the most important rivers, ending in —n (Watson 


1904, 96: |). The river Peffery too is possibly a Pictish name (peofhair, from Pictish pevr, fair one - of a 


stream) (Cox 2010, 50); found also in Strathpeffer and Inbhir-pheofharan, the Gaelic name for Dingwall. 


This study investigates two local names of possible Pictish origin: Pelaig and Fyrish. 


Norse 

Myths and legends associated with the Norsemen are common in these parts, notably the stories of 
Danish Princes on the Tarbat peninsula (Watson 1904, Miller 1835). Torfaeus in “‘Orcades’ (ed.1866) is 
erroneously said by Macrae (1923) to have referred to a romance between the daughter of a Viking 
warrior and a Pictish chief from the slopes of Ben Wyvis. The legendary originator of the Clan Munro, 
Donald, son of Cathain, Prince of Fermanagh, reputedly received the lands between Dingwall and the 
River Averon (or Alness Water), henceforth known as Fearrainn Domhnuill, Ferindonald, from King 
Malcolm in reward for assisting in repelling Danish invaders in the first half of the 11™ century 
(Mackenzie 1898, 6). (Danes should here be understood as a generic term to include Norsemen). The 
Munro clan went on to help King Alexander Ill of Scotland to defeat King Haakon of Norway at the 


Battle of Largs in 1263. 


We gather from the Orkneyinga Saga that Earl Sigurd ‘the Mighty’ and Thorstein ‘the Red’ together 
conquered part of Moray and Ross and that Sigurd was killed by Mormaer of Ross Maelbrighte at 
Ekkialsbakki, understood to be the River Oykel (Crawford 1987, 57) - this in the late ninth century. The 
name Cyderhall, earlier known as Cydera and Syvardhoch, is taken to signify Sigurd’s Howe (Mackenzie 
1993), proving ‘what appears to be a remarkable corroborative toponymic evidence for the location of 
Sigurd the Mighty’s burial place’ (Crawford 1987, 58). Earl Thorfinn (also ‘The Mighty’) is credited with 
chasing the Royal Army and conquering Sutherland and Ross (around 1030), defeating King Karl 
Hundison at Torfness, which is generally taken to be Tarbatness (Crawford 1993, 73), and may even be 
where Torf Einarr was the first Norseman to use turf as a building material, suggests Bridget Mackenzie 
(1992, pers. comm.). An alternative, though less likely, site of Knockbain/Knockfarrel is advanced by 
Macrae (1923) with the suggestion that King Malcolm was wounded in Coil an Righ, the King’s Wood, 


below Knockbain Farm, Dingwall. 


Dingwall itself (Dingwell 1227), on the western edge of Ferindonald, is of particular significance. lan 
Fraser reflects that the Scandinavians left a large number of place-names in Ross and Cromarty but that 


only a few are indicative of permanent settlement, fewer still of habitation. Norse influence must 


however have been considerable when we consider the presence of Dingwall from Old Norse (1983) - 
he accepts Watson’s derivation from O.N. Thing-vollr, Field of the Thing, the Norse general court of 
justice (Watson, 93). Slightly further west, Scatwell too has been deemed to demonstrate Norse 
control, derived from Skat vdllr, a place paying tribute or tax for the grazing privileges (Watson, 1904, 
149). Crawford, however, has revised her own enthusiastic adoption of this derivation, given the 
absence of penny-lands or ounce-lands in Ross, instead positing a possible derivation from O.N. scat, 


tree or end and val, cleared land (1995, 23). 


There is a modest spread of Norse names in Easter Ross/Black Isle e.g. Shandwick, Alcaig, Assynt, Vig, 
Tarrel (cliffs), Geanies (cliffs), Bindal (sheaf-dale). Cadboll, Arboll and Culbo denote O.N. bol, farmstead 
names, indicating primary settlement. Tarradale, Swordale and Bindal denote dal/r, dale names, 
possibly also denoting settlement (Nicolaisen 1986, 96). Sikkersund, first recorded by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth in the area of Cromarty Bay may represent a safe anchorage, but Crawford reveals that the 
Scandinavian word ‘sikker’ is a late import and does not exist in Icelandic. She is tempted to link it 


instead with one of the earls Sigurd (1995, 27). 


Mary MacDonald has tentatively identified some further local names of possible Old Norse origin: 
Garable, O.N. gardar bol; Knockbaxter (1621 Munro of Foulis Writs, no.171) O.N. bakka stadir or Balka 
stadir; Stonifuird (1611 Foulis Writs no. 152) O.N. vord, a stone cairn used as a way mark or river 
crossing (Mackenzie 1986); Suanfuird — 1711 Foulis Writs (lands in Dingwall), O.N. Sveinn vord; 
Skittercruke (1526 Foulis Writs no. 47), and a few others (MacDonald c. 1990). 


Local archaeological evidence of the Norse presence is surprisingly thin on the ground. The National 
Museums hold a hoard of Viking-period silver from the kirkyard wall at Tarbat— ‘the only material 
remains of Norse settlement to be recovered in Ross and Cromarty’ (Alston 99, 30). A discovery in the 
1880s of what was said to be ‘Viking gold’ near Nigg was unfortunately re-used in contemporary 
jewellery (Alston 99, 30). The burning of Tarbat Monastery suggests a Viking raid to Professor Carver 
(2008a). 


In this local study of Ferindonald we focus on possible Norse names Katewell, Swordale and Fyrish. 
Ferindonald itself last appears on any map in ‘Ferindonald Road’ running through Strath Skiach, shown 


on the Tulloch Estate Map 1802. 


Gaels 

St. Columba/Calum Cille established a monastery on lona in 563AD. This gave the fledgling Irish colony 
and their language a prestige and influence which eventually succeeded in the Scots gaining complete 
ascendancy over the Kingdom of the Picts in material and linguistic terms. The language spread 
alongside the spread of Christianity; by the 11" century land of the Scots (those who spoke Gaelic) had 
come into being, governed by a Gaelic-speaking monarchy ruling through a Gaelic-speaking court 
(MacKinnon 1991, 24). This, however, was the high point and Gaelic then suffered an almost inexorable 
decline due to the relocation of the court to Edinburgh, the influence of the Normans and of Queen 
Margaret herself, and the introduction of burgh towns, whose merchants were anything but Gaelic 
speakers (Mackinnon 1991, 27-30). Later on Gaelic was purposefully discouraged through legislation 
such as the Statutes of lona (1609), the initial work of the SSPCK and on to the Education Act of (1873) 
which failed to make any provision for Gaelic. After Culloden the Ferindonald area did not experience 
the same degree of repression as some other parts of the Highlands as the Munros had again 
demonstrated their loyalty to the Hanoverian crown. Nor did the area suffer the same wholesale 
translation of its place-names into English as happened in many parts of Ireland, as dramatised by Brian 
Friel in his Translations (1981): 

“My job is to translate the quaint, archaic tongue you people persist in speaking 


into the King’s good English” (Appendix 4). 


In the 1790s Rev. Harry Robertson of Kiltearn wrote that ‘the language principally spoken here is the 
Gaelic, or Erse; but, of late years, the English begins to be more cultivated than formerly, and is 
understood by the generality of the inhabitants. ...... The names of places seem in general to be of 
Gaelic origin’ (OSA). By the 1830s the language generally spoken is ‘an impure dialect of Gaelic, but it is 
rapidly losing ground. In the Highland parts it is better understood than English, but in the low parts 
and in Evantown, both languages are spoken indifferently’ (Rev. T. Munro, NSA 1839). The same 
minister suggests that the Gaelic schools themselves were partly the cause of people switching to 


English: as they became literate they found that most material was available in English. 


As of 2011 the Evanton area can claim only a few native Gaelic speakers, one female in her eighties 
from the western mainland, several others from the islands. A few children attend Gaelic Medium 
Playgroup and School in Dingwall and there are a few adult learners (author included). The Church of 


Scotland runs a small project (an t-Oisean) to encourage the learning and appreciation of Gaelic. 


For most people the rich heritage of Gaelic and other non-English place-names is largely inaccessible, 
except for those inquisitive enough to seek out Watson’s excellent ‘Place-names of Ross and Cromarty’ 
(1904). The recent local bilingual road sign ‘Tuath - a seachnadh drochaid seall’ /’North — avoiding low 


bridge’ would be understood in the Gaelic by a tiny minority of locals. 





Fig. 1 Moravia Scotiae provincia, ex Timothei Pont: Blaeu Atlas of Scotland, 1654 


An analysis of the place-names of Ferindonald (Appendix 1) shows an overwhelming preponderance of 
names of Gaelic origin. In this study we look in-depth at names Cnoc a’ Mhargadaidh/ 
Knockmartin and Balconie. These have been selected as examples of modification/anglicisation 


and for the interesting lines of enquiry that they suggest. 
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Fig. 2 - Analysis of Database of Place-names of Ferindonald 


The database (appendix 1) lists some 212 names, of which around 200 are in current use. 178 are 


Gaelic, 26 English, with just a handful of possibly Norse or Pictish origin. 


1] 


SIX NAMES OF FERINDONALD 
The following names have been selected for the insights that they offer into how places are named, 


their historical associations and how the names change over time. 


1. Pelaig 
Katewell 
Balconie 


2 

3 

4. Swordale 
5. Cnoca’ Mhargadaidh and Knockmartin 
6 


Fyrish 


1. Pelaig 


Context: Pelaig (NW 564 624) lies on a south facing slope just above the Clyne Burn (Clon 1231; G. an 
Claon, the slope). There are known to be several springs in the location. ‘It is said that old Donald 


Fraser spent half his life digging drains and relaying tiles’ (K. Humphreys EOHP 15.10.91). 


Current Pronunciation: Pronounced variously by local residents as (a) ‘Pialaig’ and (b) ‘Pialick’; not 
usually as c) ‘Pelaig’. Husband and wife in Pelaig Cottage use (b) and (a) respectively; Ken Humphreys 
of Pelaig Farm House uses (a), is keen to ensure ‘correct’ usage and is campaigning to get the name 
changed to the way he says it appears on the Foulis Estate papers c 200 years ago (Appendix 2, 
Recorded 2010). 


Early Versions: Pellock 1583 — James V1 confirmed Charter of John Bishop of Ross to Robert Munro of 
Foulis of lands of Pellock, Lymlair. Pelloche 1582 (Appendix 1); Pellok (FW 110); Pellock 1583; Pallack 
1589; Pallacke 1592; Pellock 1619; Pellok 1626; Pellock 1696; wadset lands of Pellock 1732/5/7/9, 
1756,62,72. 


Etymology and Phonology: Watson suggests G. Peallaig (1904), presumably from the pronunciation, 
rather than the written records, which do not appear to support the diphthong sound. 
a) Watson rules out peallaig, rough garment — dimin. of peal, hairy skin, borrowed from Latin pellis, 
hide. ‘The meaning is not satisfactory as a place-name’ (1904, 96:.88). 
Gaelic Dictionary: Peall, pial n.m. a hide, a skin; bunch of matted hair; a horse; v. clot, mat as wool. 


Early Irish pell, peall, horse. Latin pellis, hide (Maclennan 1925, 1992). 
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b) Watson suggests the word may be non-Gaelic , as suggested by the initial ‘p’. Peallaidh is a Pictish 
river-name, seen in Obair-pheallaidh, Aberfeldy. Peallaidh is used in Lewis as the name of a water- 
sprite (Watson 1904, 96: 88). C.f. German Quell/e, source of a river, spring; to well up, to stream, to 
pour (Harraps, 1982). 

Watson indicates that ‘no genuine Gaelic word contains a ‘p’, except as the result of some later 

combinations of consonants’ (xlvii). This relates to Gaelic as a Goidelic Q-Celtic language, along with 


Irish and Manx, as distinct from Brythonic P-Celtic Welsh, Cornish and Breton (O Baoill 2010: 1). 


Discussion 


Pelaig appears to be a unique name; no other ‘Pel’ names are found in Ross and Cromarty (Watson 


1904). 


‘Not a single sentence written in the Pictish language survives’, writes Nicolaisen (1976, 1986:149). He 
supports the view put forward by Kenneth Jackson as to the existence of two Pictish languages, one 
Celtic, the other non-Celtic. ‘Pictland', he suggests, ‘was one time larger than the area outlined by the 
scatter of so-called Pictish place-names’ (1986: 150). Nicolaisen suggests, on the basis of Scottish river 
nomenclature e.g. Farrar, that some place-names are pre- on non-Indo European. ‘When the Celts first 
arrived in Scotland, there were already people who, as immigrants from Europe centuries before them, 


had introduced an Indo-European language to the British Isles’ (1976, 1986, 191). 


2. Katewell 


Context: NH595 655. Mainly flat area on south bank of R. Skiach/Sgitheach (hawthorn); downstream 


from Creag na Caillich (rock of the old woman). 


Early Mentions: Catuell (Aug.9 1369): Charter by William Earl of Ross Lord of Sky to his beloved cousin 
(‘dilecto consanguineo’) Hugh de Munro, for his faithful service rendered and to be rendered during his 
time and also for the laudable service of his father lately killed in the defence of said earl, of the davoch 
of Catuell with le ‘fortyre’ which is called Badgarwy, under exception of mills and multures.... Said Hugh 
and his heirs rendering to said earl and his heirs a pair of white gloves or one silver penny at the said 
earl’s castle of Dyngwale at Whitsunday, if asked, in the name of blench-farm for suits of court, ward 
and relief and marriage .....’ (Foulis Writs no.6). (This has close resonance with the kingly tribute 
potentially required of the Munro chief, of one snowball from Foulis Hill/Ben Wyvis. It is said that when 
the Duke of Cumberland proceeded north against the Pretender after Culloden in 1746, the loyalist 


Munroes sent him, as the royal representative, some snow to cool his wine (Mackenzie 1898, 15-6)). 
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Catuell 1369 (FW 6) ; Keatwell 1369 (Bishop of Ross); Cathoil 1453 (FW 19); Catoll 1479 (ER); Catell 
1491 (FW 23); Katoll 1535/FW 50); Catoll 1539 (FW 53); Cattholl 1547/8 (FW 59); Catoll 1587 (FW 113); 
Cattoll 1590 FW 123); Katwall/Katuall 1590 (Pitcairn 195); Catoll mill 1590 (FW 127); Caitwall 1608 (FW 
147); Keatoll 1608; Catwell 1617 (FW 163); the davach lands of Keatvell 1617 (FW 165); the mill at 
Catoll 1617 (FW 166); the mills of Catuell and Drummond 1629 (FW186); mill of Cattoll 1632 FW 193); 
Catwal 1632 (FW 192); Kertwall 1633 (FW 195); Catuell 1635 (FW 196); Katyuell 1643 (FW 208); Catuall 
1653 (FW 217); Katwall 1658 (FW 219); Catuall 1668 (FW 240); Catuall 1671 (FW 297); Catuall with mills 
thereof 1668 (FW 243); Catweall 1668 (FW 244): Cattuall and mill 1674 (FW 256); Catuall 1676 (FW 
262); Ketuall 1687 (FW 276); Catwell 1679 (FW 279); Caituall 1693 (FW 288); Caitwall 1699 (FW 294): 
Ketwal (KS 1691); Katwall 1703 (FW 298); Ketwall 1738 (FW 352); Catwall 1743 (FW 362); Catewall (KS, 
1706); Ketwall KS, 1711); Katewall (KS, 1713); Cathwall (KS, 1723); Ketwell (KS, 1723); Kead Vail (OSA); 
Catewell (OPR, 1791). 


Etymology: Watson suggests G. Ciadail from O.N. - kvi, fold; dalr, dale; cf. kvia-bolr, milking place; kvia- 
bekkr, fold-beck (p.87). Bridget Mackenzie recognises that Kvi, fold, pen, pen for cattle, sheep, goats for 
milking (Mackenzie 93, 14) but queries whether kvi dalr can give Katewell. An alternative kettu dalr 
would give ‘dale of the she-cat’ or possibly ‘the dale of the ogress’, but she doubts whether it is a dale 


name at all (1992, pers. comm.). 


Other Suggestions: The Old Statistical Account gives Gaelic - Kead Vail, the first possession acquired by 
the Earl of Ross in this parish. Frank Maclennan rightly queries this (c.1985, 94), and Bridget Mackenzie 
wrily notes, ‘Beware of ministers and their interpretations. They had an influence disproportionate to 


their knowledge and spread a lot of misinformation’ (1993, 4). 


Maclennan also writes: ‘the late Mrs Donald Mackenzie of Evanton gave the traditional explanation in 
1960: - “Mary Queen of Scots while in the North of Scotland was asked where she would like to rest for 
the night. She decided on Katewell. So the place was called Cead Tholl or First Choice; and then after a 


eae 


few generations it became known as Katewel In fact, Queen Mary was at Inverness in 1562 ... where 
a number of Highlanders, including Munros, went to her assistance ...She may have spent a night at 
Katewell, but the earlier dates given 1369 and 1479, refute the Queen’s responsibility for the name of 


Katewell’ (Maclennan, p.95). 
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Current: Jim Howden (interviewed 31.10.10), resident/small farmer in Katewell since 1960s, is clear 
that Katewell is Norse: ‘“’Well’ - as in Dingwall.’ He has heard say that it is from ‘Kate’s well’ — ‘possibly 
the one just across the river where there was a cottage.’ Neither has he seen such an idea in print, nor 


does not consider it to be a serious contender. 


He farms hens, pigs, sheep and cattle — it is a fertile riverine area. The New Statistical Account 
mentions a meal mill, two barley mills and three saw mills on the River Skiach. One William Munro, 
Katewell miller, died in April 1786. The first flour mill in the parish was erected by Mr.Sim of 
Drummond on the Skiach in 1821. The mill provided electricity to Glenskiach Distillery, which was built 
nearby in 1896 and wound up between 1926 and 1932. 


Current place-name debate: Mrs Eppie Buist interviewed March 1991 (aged 81) at her home, Katewell 
House said: ‘This is Milton Katewell. This whole area is Katewell. MC is naughty calling her house 
Katewell — it’s West Katewell. Little Katewell is my letting house’ ... ‘Nobody quite knows what it means 
— but there are all sorts of nonsenses about derivations, corruptions etc. The old book about Dingwall 
says it is the hundredth township — | think that’s nonsense. The other one, somebody said is the Norse 


word meaning ‘milking area’ — | think that’s much more likely’ (EOHP). 


3.  Balconie 


Context: Rev. Harry Robertson of Kiltearn wrote in the 1790s that ‘Balconie is a beautiful seat, situated 
on the banks of the River Skiack, on a fine eminence, which slopes gradually towards the sea. This was 


formerly one of the seats of the ancient Earls of Ross’ (OSA). 


Early Mentions: Balkenny 1333 and 1341 (charters granted at Balkenny by Hugh, Earl of Ross, and by 
William Earl of Ross; Balconee 1479 (ER); Baltonye and croft, namely the vicar's croft 1576 (FW 90); the 
town of Balcony 1607 (FW 146); Balcony 1618 (F 167); Balconie (KS, 1708); Balcony (KS, 1710, 1728); 
Balkeny (Roy, 1750); Balkeny x2 1479 ER viii 261; Balconee 1479 (ER viii 261); Balkny 1550 (RMS iv no. 
508); Balcony 1565 (RMS iv no. 1618); Balcony 1587 (RMS v no. 1331); Balcony 1591 (RMS iv no. 1975) 
(footnote); Balcony 1592 RPS (1592/4/210); Balcony 1608 (RMS v no. 2109); Balcony 1614 (RMS vii no. 
1115); Balconie 1623 Retours (Ross and Cromarty) no. 183 (supplementa) 
Balconie 1624 (RMS viii no. 562); Balcony 1631 (RMS viii no. 1720); Balknie 1641 (RPS A1641/7/37); 
Balkeny 1654 Blaeu Map (Moray); Balcome (vel Balconie) 1677 (Retours, Ross and Cromarty, no. 133); 
Balconie 1686 (RPS 1686/4/74); Balkny 1730 (Wade’s Military Maps of Scotland); Upper Balcony 1791- 
1799 (OSA, Kiltearn), 467; Balconie Point 1880 (OS 6 inch 1st edn). 
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Etymology and Phonology: Johnston referred to ‘— conie’ (1297), ‘-keny’ (1333) and suggested Village 
of Coinneach or Kenneth, perhaps a friend of Columba; he recognised that ‘some say Gaelic now is 


Bailcomhnuidh — the residence. Watson is sure of bailc, strong and extension, as in Delny’ (1887). 


Two different pronunciations are heard for Balconie: BALcony and BalCONie. The rarer emphasis on the 
second syllable may derive from the traditional interpretation as Baile Comhnuidh, the Residence - 
supposedly erected by the 1st Earl of Ross. The Gaelic form, however, is stated by Professor Watson as 
Bailcnidh, which he interpreted as being decisive against baile, a town or stead. He derived it instead 
from bailc, strong (cf. Welsh balch, proud); thus Balconie cannot be other than ‘the strong place’ (1904, 


87). MacLennan’s Dictionary gives: bailc, a) a shower, b) a ridge, a beam (1925, 1979). 


Two chapels are mentioned as having been on the estate, St.Monan and St.Ninian's. Rev. Archibald 
Campbell used to say that Balconie derived from ‘the bay of St.Ninian' and he would point out various 


oratories where hermits once stayed (EOHP No 5). 


Balconie - A Rich History: An investigation of this particular place-name is a powerful way to connect 


with some of the major names and themes of Scottish history — highlighted below. 


In 1297 the Castle was taken by Andrew de Moray from the Countess of Ross, providing him with a 
secure strategic base from which to harry the English occupiers. The castles at Avoch and Balconie 
provided tactical rallying and training points, also shelter for parties returning from Andrew's very 


effective guerrilla raids. 


Earl Hugh Ross, on the 14th June 1333, a few weeks before his death at the Battle of Halidon Hill, 
discharged at Balconie/Balkenny an annuity payable to Sir William Rose of Kilravock. In 1337 the Earl of 
Ross granted land at Balconie to Hugh Ross of Balnagowan. In 1445 James Il granted the Barony of 
Balconie to Beatrice, Countess of Ross. When the Earldom of Ross, for 200 years the most powerful 
house in Scotland, ceased to exist in 1476, it came into the hands of some MacDonalds and came to be 
referred to as Baile COmMhnuidh Mhic Dhonuill, MacDonald's habitation. Balconie became Munro 
property by end of that century. In 1551 Queen Mary presented William Munro, second son of Sir 
William Munro, 12th baron of Fowlis, to the Chaplaincy of Balconie, "vacated by the decease of Master 
John Munro." His eldest son John Mor Munro followed, as third of Coul, second of Balconie, who 
married a grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. His third son Robert became minister 


of Kiltearn. 


John Munro, third of Balconie, was followed by his son Hugh, 3 of whose sons went to the German 


wars along with their chief Robert Munro XVIII of Fowlis. John was succeeded at his death about 1640 
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by his son Robert, fifth of Balconie. His only surviving son Donald Munro continued the line which was 


ended when his son John Munro seventh of Balconie, alienated or sold the lands (Mackenzie A, 1898). 


D. Murray writes that "the estate of Balconie was known as Inchculter (Munro Writs 1586) and covered 
lands between the rivers Sgiach and Allt Grad. In Bishop Forbes' time it had both sides of the latter for 
some way up. Watson calls Balconie ‘Innis a Cheltair', deriving it from culter, being pointed in shape" 


(OS Notes, c.1985). 


The popular tale of the Lady of Balconie is dated by Hugh Miller to the early 17th century. Frank 
Maclennan relates that she appears to have been a daughter of a Lord of Balconie. "Her nurse was a 
witch and secretly trained the girl in the black art." Visitors to the castle, expressing their scepticism at 
witchcraft, were startled when the young lady magically levitated the castle several feet into the air 
and after some moments, deposited it safely on its base (Ferindonald Papers). Eventually the lady was 


taken by the Devil himself at the Blackrock Gorge, where she remains chained in a cave and 


surrounded by fierce hounds to this day (Hugh Miller, Scenes and Legends 1835, 171-6). 





In 1722 William Robertson, Chapman (trader) in Balcony, craved admittance to the Burgesses and Guild 
Brethren of Dingwall Borough on payment of £3 Scots as ‘scot and lot' for trading. In April 1731 
Inchcoulter sent a letter of apology to the Dingwall Town Council concerning feu duties at the Bog and 
Kiln of Dingwall, being £9 6s 8d Scots. Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Bart. wrote in 1810: "This house, 
with the estate of Inchcoulter, has been lately purchased by Mr. Fraser, who has made additions to the 
old building. The situation of the house is good and commands a most beautiful view of the 
surrounding country." The same Alexander Fraser (1759 — c1838) was responsible for laying out the 
village of Evanton which he named after his only son Evan Bailie (cf. Appendix 7). Alexander Fraser had 
reputedly made a fortune through trading with the West Indies and three streets in Evanton (Camden, 
Livera and Hermitage) are reputedly named after West Indian Plantations, although supporting 
information has yet to be found (EOHP no.5). Alternatively, Camden may be named after John Jeffreys 
Pratt, Ist Marquess Camden (1759-1840), Earl Camden (from 1794), Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies 1804-1805; alternatively after his father, Charles Pratt, Ist Earl of Camden, after whom 


Camden Street, in London, was named. 


Current: lan MacDonald stated: ‘The main street, Balconie Street, had a large beech and oak trees right 
along there, then there was a drive-way going for a mile to Balconie Castle. Then there were further 
beech trees going right along to Kenneth Mackenzie’s garage. After the war that was all cut down — 


shame — irreplaceable. All because a timber merchant bought Balconie Castle on the demise of Mr. 
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George Bankes he got back what he paid for the estate in timber, but he went bankrupt and the castle 


went and was used in the building of the smelter’ (EOHP 19.3.91). 


Jessie MacDonald (born 1900), who worked at Balconie Castle in her youth, referred in recorded 
interview in 1991 to BALcony: “... Balconie Castle — that’s not even there any more, that’s burnt down. 
He (father) managed that and there was the dairy and the hens and my mother managed all that’ 


(EOHP 20.3.91). 


Jane Dewar, ex Lemlair, tells of being annoyed when people say BALcony (14.10.10). She always said 
BalCONie as a child and remembers this is how they pronounced it in Dingwall. She recognises that this 


may be incorrect (Informal conversation 27.10.10). 


Mirs. Finlayson used to refer to BOLcny, according to daughter-in-law Shirley (informal conversation 


14.10.10). 


4. Swordale 


Context: Currently a small village at NH 564 656, north of River Sgitheach, with Swordale Hill to NE. 
Originally it would probably have applied to the whole valley/strath through which runs R.Sgitheach, 
below Clare. At Druim Mor (NH 576 663) is a Neolithic chambered cairn and extensive ruins of stone 


houses. Carn Liath, another chambered cairn, lies one kilometre ENE at NH 589 666. 


Early Mentions: Sweredull 1479 (ER); Swordell 1589 (Foulis Writs 120), 1609 (FW 149); Soirdell 1619 
(FW 168); Swordell 1624 (FW 176); Suardell 1630 (FW 188); Soiredll 1632 (FW193); Swordell 1658 (FW 
219), 1659 (FW 220), 1663 (FW 225), 1663 FW 228), 1673 (FW 251), 1674 (FW 257) 1683 FW 266); 
Swardell 1683 (FW 266), 1684 (FW 267,8), 1686 (FW 273); Suardalle 1686 (FW274); Suardaill 1686 (FW 
275), 1687 (FW 276); Suardell 1692 (FW 286); Suiarduell 1695 (FW 290); Swordel 1707 (FW 301); 
Swardel 1708 (FW 302); Swardell 1708 (FW 303, 4, 5), 1717 (FW 317), 1726 (FW 326); Swardale 1744 
(FW 365); Swordale 1761 (FW 382); Sowardill (Blaeu 1654); Swordale (KS 1699); Swardell (OPR, 1704); 
Swardel (KS 1705); Swardiel (KS, 1705); Swordiel (KS, 1705); Swordale (KS, 1705); Swardail (KS 1705); 
Swardell (KS, 1722); Swardhill (Roy c. 1750); Swordle (OSA). 


Etymology: Sweredull (1479); Gaelic Suardal. Norse swordr, sward; dalr, grassy dale (Watson 1904, 
1996). This is a very common name in the Highlands and Islands (MacBain 1922). Bridget Mackenzie 
indicates that dalr can be confused with Gaelic dail ‘a plain beside a river’, which is usually found as a 


first element (1993). 
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Discussion 


Norse names nearby: Dingwall, N. Pingvollr, Field of the Thing, the Norse court of justice; Strathrusdale, 
Norse hruts dalr, ram’s dale, with Gaelic srath prefixed. MacBain says that Norse names abound in 
Easter as well as in Wester Ross, and they can be traced south to the Beauly valley, where we have 
Eskidale (Ashdale), and Tarradale on the Beauly River. ‘Further south we do not find any trace of the 
Norse power in place names’ (1922, 2003, 167). He continues ‘Gaelic in its re-conquest left the Norse 


nomenclature of the country practically intact’ (p.168). 


5. Cnoca’ Mhargadaidh and Knockmartin 


Context: This hill is widely visible from the Black Isle and Cromarty Firth as well as from Glen Glass and 
Swordale. “Knockmartin, a small hill, compared to the rest, is situated on the East side of the hill of 
Swordle, and is seen from the seaside. Its chief beauty consists of its shape, it tapers gradually from 


the base to the highest point, forming a cone’ (Rev. Harry Robertson, Old Statistical Account). 





Fig. 3 - Trig point on Cnoc a ’Mhargadaidh (looking towards Ben Wyvis) 


‘A cairnfield covers about 3 hectares on the afforested South flank. There are two hut circles and the 
remains of a probable third. Nothing can now be seen of a ‘formed roadway’ and other remains 
recorded uphill in 1884 (1970). Charcoal was found to a depth of 0.4m. suggesting that though no 
remains of a fort could be found, it was a beacon hill communicating with Knockfarrel, Craig Phadraig 
etc.’ ‘Markets were held at this hill. Remains of stone and turf walls enclosed an area of over 30 acres, 
subdivided into stances by internal walls, and conspicuous in one place are the sorting fanks of circular 
form and other 4-sided enclosures. Within the same general enclosure are 5 hut circles -undoubtedly 
ancient - two of them joined by a passage...Around the N of the hut circles are a great number of tumuli, 


apparently grave-mounds’ (ISSFC 1884). 
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‘According to Mr Munro-Fergusson (sic) (Novar House), an ornamented urn was found at NH 5568 
6799 during the construction of a forestry road about 1965. It crumbled away when picked up. 
Fergusson didn't see it, but from a workman's description believes it was a_ beaker. ‘ 


Visited by OS (I S S) 29 August 1972 (Canmore, RCAHMS). 


The cottage at NH 567 671 is named Knockmartin. The Foulis Estate papers of 1776 refer to ‘a pendicle 


of Swordale called Knockmartin’. 


Early Mentions: Knokmartine 1674 (FW 257); Knokmartine 1684 (FW 268); Knockmartine 1686 (FW 
273); Knokmartine 1682 (FW 286); Knokmartine 1695 (FW 290), 1707 (FW 302); Knockmartin 1708 (FW 
302); Knockmartine 1708 (FW 303, 304); Knockmartine 1708 (FW 305), 1726 (FW 326); Knockmartin 
1744 (FW 365); Knockmartine 1761 (FW 382) a pendicle of Swordale called Knockmartin (FE 1776). 


Discussion 


Knockmartin is most likely to be a corruption of Cnoc a’ Mhargadaidh, rather than a reference to any 
Martin or Martine, who is otherwise unattested (surely unconnected with George Martine of Clermont, 
1635-1712, author of a genealogical account of the Munros from 1673 to 1697 (Munro 1978, ii)). [By 
contrast another Cnoc Mhartuinn is attested in the traditional song ‘Fac Thu Na Feidh’, translated as 


Knockmartin (Appendix 8)]. 


Such corruptions from the Gaelic and Irish into English personal names are common -— see also 
Katewell; (cf. Jennymount, Belfast, a corruption of Tulach Shine, stormy hillock). Others such as 
Polnicol, Poll Neaceal, Nicol’s Pool, are true to the Gaelic (Watson, 1904, 1996, 64). The nearby names 
Barbaraville, Jemimaville, Arabella are recent English names. So too is Fannyfield in Ferindonald, 
named after Fanny Bisset wife of John Dearg Munro. Nearby Clare by contrast, has no connection with 
any personal name — being from Gaelic an Clar, commonly used in sense of a surface Clar Mumhan 


(Munster), Clar Rois (Ross), and Clar Fionghall (Western Isles). 


6.  Fyrish 


Context: The name of the farm and hill; also the Fyrish Monument built in 1780s under Gen. Sir Hector 


Munro, Novar. People refer to ‘going up Fyrish’ to mean both the hill and the monument. 


Early Mentions: Fyrehisch 1479 (Exchequer Rolls vii 593); Feris 1539; Fyreis 1589 (FW 120); lands of 
Fyris called Easter Fyres 1728 (FW 329); Fyries 1756 (FW 375); Feirish (Roy, 1750). Watson indicates 
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‘the spelling varies almost with each appearance, and sometimes becomes even Fischerie (1904, 1996, 


77). 


Etymology: Watson initially gives Gaelic Foireis, probably from Norse fura or fyri, pine-tree. Fyrish was 
and still is noted for its wood (1904, 96:.77). Later, in the appendix, he suggests the spelling Foireis is 


inadequate - rather Faoighris, and ‘I fear the name is Pictish’ (p.277). 


Frank Maclennan refers to the Swedish rune stone (Hégby) on which is mentioned: ‘at Fyris fell 
Asmund the unfrightened warrior’ (p.101), who died at the Battle of Fyrisvellir, the battle for the 


throne of Sweden in the 980s (Appendix 6). This is perhaps a far-fetched connection given that the lack 


of connection between Scotland and Sweden at this time. 
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Fig. 4 HOgby rune stone 


SCHOOL VISIT 


As part of this study | visited the Primary 7 class, Kiltearn Primary School — 21 pupils and teacher. All 
but a few considered themselves as Scots, none as Gaels, and none spoke any Gaelic. Pupils were 
invited to choose the meanings/derivations of 10 fairly prominent local place-names, from a choice of 3 
suggestions and an ‘other’ category for each. All but one gave the correct derivation of Evanton (non- 
Gaelic), but a majority missed the mark on the other 9 questions. Overall there were only 54 correct 
answers out of 196, some 36 per cent. Pupils tended to go for the more literal’ suggestions e.g. 
Swordale — dale of the sword, rather than the sward; the place of fowls for Foulis; Katy’s Well for 


Katewell, rather than the little known Norse etymology. They also favoured the more colourful 
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suggestions e.g. ‘lair of the pine marten’ for Knockmartin and ‘eel point’ for Alness. Most thought that 


Cnoc Fyrish was named after the monument rather than vice versa. 





Fig. 5 — Fyrish Monument 


The discussion around each possible derivation allowed for discussion of the richly varied peoples who 
have settled this Firthland frontier area. The children were able to recount these at the end of the 
session and also recognised the preponderance of Gaelic place-names. They may reflect on their 
discovery that the most obvious English approximation of a local place-name is often incorrect. The 
teacher stated that she felt the children had responded very positively to this way of introducing 


broader themes of local history; the children also made positive comments. 


Comments received from the children a week later: 

“l enjoyed it because it told me more about Ross-shire”. “There were good questions and options in the 
quiz”. “It gave me more information about Evanton and where we live”. “It heloed me understand why 
places were given particular names”. “Interesting! It told us who made up the names”. “Overall an 


interesting lesson”. “It was good to learn about the history of our village”. “It heloed me understand 


about Evanton and different place names”. “It helped me understand why places are called what they 


are called”. 


Furthermore two boys in the class decided to visit the gravestone at Swordale that was mentioned in the 
session. 
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CONCLUSION 

Onomastics is an intricate business, which encompasses a wide range of skills and disciplines (linguistic, 
literary, historical, and geographical). Shortcuts through the process of study can lead to erroneous 
derivations and meanings; care is therefore required to ascertain correct etymologies, including 
relevant topography, and to see how the written versions have changed over time. Additional 
complication is added in an area such as Ferindonald, where at least four languages have been in use 


and have interacted in the Common Era. 


This should not, however, act as a disincentive to wider enquiry into local place-names. Everybody, 
whether born and bred locally or an incomer to an area, has a connection to local place-names. This 
may be as simple as the naming of a house, or adopting an existing name, choosing to refer to or 
pronounce a place-name in a number of alternative ways - even creating one’s own names for places, 
or puzzling over the Gaelic name of a hill or stream. Place-names mean different things to different 
people and there is always a subjective element involved — including in academic study. They can 
contribute to a sense of community but they can also distinguish local from incomer, older generation 


from younger, resident from visitor. 


This study has shown up the great wealth of names in one area, mainly of Gaelic origin but with 
examples of likely/possible Pictish and Norse origin too. It has shown how names have been changed in 
their written forms over time, indeed from the very first. It has also sought to demonstrate how a study 
of even a small number of place-names can be used to open up wide historical vistas, which can help to 
connect a locality with the wider world. It has shown how they can be an excellent tool in an 


educational setting for inspiring such enquiry and imagination. 
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Appendix 1 - Database: Placenames of Kiltearn and Ferindonald (attached) 


Appendix 2 - Recorded Interview with Ken Humpheys, Pealaig Farmhouse, 1 November 2010 
AC: Where are we? 


KH: Pealaig Farmhouse in the parish of Kiltearn. I’ve been here now for 52 years. I’m married now to a 


Gaelic speaking wife from the Island of Lewis and — how do you pronounce Pealaig? 
Mirs H: PIALAIG —because that’s how you taught me to pronounce it 


KH: I’m keen to get the spelling changed permanently from the way that it’s on the Munro Foulis 
Estate Papers — about 200 years ago. Instead of PELAIG it was PEALAIG which covers the PiAAA-laig. It’s 
difficult enough now because the telephone exchange is the old spelling and the maps and so on is the 


new spelling — the English spelling. 
AC: Do you have any indication as to the meaning? 


KH: No — there’s a big question mark as to how it got its name. There is this assertion that the ‘p’ isn’t 


in the Gaelic, is it? 
Mirs H: Yes it Is 


Ken H: The old druid name for water sprite was peallaig and Pealaig is covered in springs of water 
which have cost me a fortune over the years to drain — but | have given up on the field as you 


come up the hill because that was just riddled with water springs. 
AC: So the idea of it being named after water springs makes sense? 


KH: It does make sense yes. But then there is a question-mark over the old Gaelic meaning for a pass; 
the road here comes up from Kiltearn over through Pealaig, the bottom of Pealaig, over the 
back of Drynie Farm ending up in Strathpeffer. So people walking from Evanton to Strathpeffer 


would traditionally have come through Pealaig and passed through Fluchlady over the back. 
AC: Fluchlady is the wet slope? 


KH: Yes. There’s a badger colony at Fluchlady now. It’s a thing I’ve always said - wouldn’t mind a few 


badgers knocking around. It’s nice to see them back. 


AC (to Mrs H): And the Gaelic pronunciation you have come across relating to Pealaig? 
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Mrs H: Piulach — which is a rag. 


AC: Where did you come across that? 


Mirs H: | didn’t 


KH: Your father said to me that he thought it might come from that — he was a tweed merchant. 


AC: But is that just a supposition — not a local ...? 


Mirs H: Yes -No 


KH: You know about the stones — Clachan Biorach — which were all ploughed out. We had a stone here 


which | rightly or wrongly thought was a Sacrificial stone — 


AC: A cup-marked stone? 


KH: Yes. ‘X’ is not in my best books at the moment because he pulled it up and dumped it — because it 


was in the way ... it was in the stackyard.... 


Mirs H: He lifted it a couple of weeks ago — and we don’t know where it is 


KH: And dumped it — oh it’s a load of nonsense. He had dumped it in a kind of hollow near the corner of 


the stackyard. 


Appendix 3 - Foulis Writs re Katherine of Ros, No 100 


1582, October 10. ‘Letters under the Signet at the instance of Alexander Ros of Ballengoun charging 
Robert Munro of Foulis to fulfil the clauses of the marriage-contract, dated at Girriegarth ... 
(destroyed) November, 1563, between him and Katherine Ros, daughter of said Alexander Ros, and 
especially in respect of the obligation to invest the heirs-male of the marriage during her lifetime in his 
conquest lands ....; and whereas the said marriage has long since been perfected and said Robert has 
‘conquest’ (that is, acquired by purchase) the following lands, viz., the davach land of Limlair, the half- 
davoch of the lands of Pelloche ... and that in said marriage with said Katherene said Robert has 
begotten a lawful son called (blank) Monro, nevertheless said Robert fails to invest his said son in said 
lands as required by said contract, whereupon he is required to do so within three days after he is 
charged thereto, under penalty within other three days after he is charged thereto, under penalty 
within other three days thereafter to enter into the ward within the castle of Blaknes upon his own 


expenses until he be freed, and if he fail therein to be put to horn.’ 
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Appendix 4 - Extracts from Translations by Brian Friel (1981) 


Owen: Me a soldier? I'm employed as a part time, underpaid, civilian interpreter. My job is to translate 


the quaint, archaic tongue and you people persist in speaking into the King’s good English’ (p.29) 


Lancey: (Extract from White Paper) ‘Ireland is privileged. No such survey is being undertaken in 
England. So this survey cannot but be received as proof of the disposition of this government to 


advance the interests of Ireland’. My sentiments too. 


Owen: The captain is the man who actually makes the new map. George's task is to see the place 


names on this matter are... correct (p.31-2). 


Manus: What sort of a translation was that, Owen? 

Owen: Did | make a mess of it? 

Manus: You weren't saying what Lancey was saying! 

Owen: ‘Uncertainty in meaning is incipient poetry’ -- who said that? 

Manus: There was nothing uncertain about what Lancey said: it's a bloody military operation, Owen! 
And what’s Yolland’s function? What's ‘incorrect’ about the place names we have here? 

Owen: Nothing at all. There are just going to be standardised. 

Manus: You mean changed into English? 


Owen: Where there is ambiguity, they'll be Anglicised. 


(p.32) 


Hugh: | look at James and three thoughts occurred to me: A - that it is not in the literal past, the ‘facts’ 
of history, that shape us, but images of the past embodied in language. James has ceased to make that 
distinction..... B - We must never cease renewing those images, because once we do, we fossilise...... 

Owen: And C, father - one single, unalterable fact. If Yolland is not found, we are all going to be evicted. 


Lancey has issued the order (p66). 


Brannigan writes ‘Translations seemed to summarise, through events of local significance, the story of 
how one nation lost its language, culture and literature as a result of being conquered by another 
nation.....the play offered a parable about the fate of an insular, antiquated people when they were 
exposed to an adventurous and modern empire. Because they were insular and antiquated, they could 


not be translated into the modern world, and so were lost in the mists of time’ (2000, 7). 
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Translations was both highly popular and deeply controversial. It was criticised as an inaccurate, 
biased version of events it purported to represent — ‘a distortion of the real nature and causes of 
cultural change in nineteenth century Ireland so extreme as to go beyond merely factual error’, wrote 
historian Sean Connolly (Brannigan, 76-7). The sappers who undertook the ordnance survey never 
engaged in violence in this process, however other English soldiers were indeed involved in forcible 
evictions. The 1830s survey is depicted as a military campaign, which was only partially true. Also Friel 
is criticised as having oversimplified the process of how place-names come to be changed. He does, 
however, highlight some of the quandaries involved in translation, exemplified in the dilemma of what 
to call a place called ‘Tobair Vree’, named after a man who fell down a well there. Owen asks: ‘Do we 
scrap Tobair Vree altogether and call it - what? — ‘The Cross? Crossroads? Or do we keep piety with a 
man long dead, long forgotten, his name ‘eroded’ beyond recognition, whose trivial little story nobody 


in the parish remembers?’ (Friel 1981, 44; Brannigan 2000, 7-8). 


Friel deftly sets up his characters to portray and investigate differing responses to military and cultural 
colonialism, from those at either end of the scale favouring physical force to those in the middle willing 
to embrace other cultures and beliefs. Owen, who has been ‘civilised’ in Dublin, returns home to 
enthusiastically assist in the process of anglicising local place-names; meanwhile Marie is keen to learn 
English as the way ahead; Yolland, an English surveyor, falls in love with Irish culture, place-names and 
an Irish girl — for which he receives possibly fatal punishment. Friel leaves it to us to decide how we 
view each type, including how far the compromisers might be seen as traducers of their own culture 


(Friel 1981; Brannigan 2000, 40). 


We are left with a range of further questions regarding cultural domination, alienation and conversion, 
how we might react in similar circumstances, and how these historic issues still impact on our identities 
today. The theme of Translation is prevalent throughout, linguistically from Latin and Greek into Irish, 
English to Irish and vice versa. Translation is also interpretation, as when Owen softens the meaning of 
the English officer to make them more acceptable to the villagers. Friel accepts George Steiner’s 
argument (1975) that all language and all communication are forms of translation — concealing while 
communicating, excluding while embracing. Friel’s Translations suggests, says Brannigan (2000, 42), 
‘that people are being integrated with another tribe so that they can have no privacies or intimacies of 


their own.’ 
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Appendix 5 - Pictish Monuments in Mid/Easter Ross 

Ardross Stone (in Inverness Museum): 2 fragments with a powerful and non-realistic but elegant Pictish 
beast. 

Nonikiln (NH 662712): Symbol stone found here was lost but a copy has been lodged with the National 
Museum of Scotland 

Eagle Stone, Strathpeffer (NH 485585): Gaelic name is Clach Tionpain (“sounding stone’). Class 1 

St Clements, Dingwall (NH 549589): Class 1 

Edderton (NH 708850): Class 1: A 3m Bronze Age pillar carved at top with a fish and below a double 
disc and Z-rod. 

Clach a’Mheirleich (‘Thief’s stone’), Rosskeen (NH 681690): Class 1: A Bronze Age pillar, 1.8m high, later 
incised with a crescent and what is probably a pair of tongs. 

The Nigg Stone (NH 804717): Cross Slab 

Shandwick (NH 855747): Cross Slab 

Hilton of Cadboll (NH873768): Cross Slab 

Rosemarkie (NH 737576): Cross Slab 

Tarbat (NH 914840): Cross Slab Fragments with Latin inscription IN THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, THE 
CROSS OF CHRIST IN MEMORY OF REODATIUS 

Edderton (NH 719842): Cross Slab. Crosses on both sides, on E side with unarmed rider on horseback 
above two horse riders with shields, soears and swords. 

Also 3 fragments from another slab are held by the Highland Council’s Museum Service 


(Alston 99) 


Appendix 6 — The Fyris rune stone 


Goor karl Gulli 
gat fem syni. 
Fioll a F@ri 


frgkn dreengR Asmundr, 


The good man Gulli 
got five sons. 
The brave valiant man Asmundr 


fell at Foeri. 
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Appendix 7 - Email Exchange with Ainmean Aite na h-Alba 


‘|Inote that you derive Evanton from Baile Eoghainn’s; actually this is a Gaelicisation. The town was 


named after Evan Fraser, son of Alexander Fraser, the owner of Balconie’- Adrian Clark. 


Hi Adrian, 
‘Thanks for your interest and comments. I’ve looked at our entry and | agree that the meaning of 
“Evan’s town” would fit better than the existing “EOghainn’s town” given, as you say, the original name 


was Evan’ - Jake King, Researcher, Ainmean Aite na h-Alba. 


Appendix 8 - Fac Thu Na Feidh 


Traditional song arranged by Donald Shaw and Karen Matheson. Appears on ‘The 


Dreaming Sea’. 


English Translation: 
Lyrics: 


Ruidhlidh Boireagan, dannsaidh Boireagan Boireagan will reel, Boireagan will dance 


Ruidhlidh Boireagan, dannsaidh Boireagan Boireagan will reel, Boireagan will dance 


‘Fac thu na féidh gu léir, a Bhoireagain? Hast thou seen the deer all together, oh Boireagan? 
‘Fac thu na féidh a Thearlaich? Hast thou seen them, Charlie? 

‘Fac thu na féidh gu léir, a Bhoireagain? Hast thou seen the deer all together, oh Boireagan? 
Suas gu mullach Cnoc Mhartuinn? Up by the top of Knock Martin 

‘Fac thu na féidh gu léir, a Bhoireagain? Hast thou seen the deer all together, oh Boireagan? 
‘Fac thu na féidh a Thearlaich? Hast thou seen them, Charlie? 

‘Fac thu na féidh gu léir, a Bhoireagain? Hast thou seen the deer all together, oh Boireagan? 
Suas gu mullach Cnoc Mhartuinn? Up by the top of Knock Martin? 
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Figures 

1 - Moravia Scotiae provincia, ex Timothei Pont: Blaeu Atlas of Scotland, 1654; Gordon, Robert, 1580- 
1661; Pont, Timothy, 1560?-1614?; Blaeu, Joan, 1596-1673. National Library of Scotland. 

2 - Analysis of Database of Place-names of Ferindonald (author). 


3 - Trig point on Cnoc a ’Mhargadaidh (looking towards Ben Wyvis) - Photograph by lain Macaulay 
http://www.geograph.org.uk/reuse.php ?id=135288 (Creative Commons Licence). 
4 - Hogby rune stone - http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Runestones of H%C3%B6gby 


5 — Photograph of the Fyrish Monument by author (2010). 
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The Jacksons of Swordale 





Major Randle Jackson 


Major Randle Jackson from Norfolk, latterly of the Fife Light Horse, 
married Emily Margaret Baxter, daughter of Edward Baxter of 
Kincaldrum, an important Dundee jute merchant. A wealthy man, 
‘The Gallant Major’ bought Swordale form John Munro — some said 
on condition that it was cleared of tenants; however, they had been 
cleared some years earlier. 


He spent more than £20,000 on the estate, apart from the Victorian 
Mansion House, designed by Maitland of Rain, which was added to 
the older house. (This newer ‘Swordale House’ was demolished in 
1963; the older house remains — left of photo). 


Major Jackson put an electricity turbine on the River Skiach, was the 
main force behind the building of the Diamond Jubilee Hall and was 
largely responsible for establishing the small-holdings at Knockrash. 
He died in 1902, one year before his idea for a school at Swordale 
came to fruition. 


He is buried along with his wife in a private cemetery (pictured) on 
Swordale Hill. 


One of their daughters Annie Constance (girl seated in group photo), 
married the controversial, event fraudulent, Richard 
Meinhertzhagen, subject of Mark Cocker’s biography ‘Soldier, 
Scientist, Spy’. She died in July 1928 in a shooting accident, while 
returning with her husband from the shooting range. 








Emily Jackson with her granddaughter Annie Meinhertzhagen 
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The Jackson Family Cemetery, Swordale Hill 
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Photographs provided to Evanton Oral History Project for display 


Kindly re-photographed and retyped by Willie Fraser, Evanton 
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Lemlair, Mountgerald, & Ardullie 





Lemlair House 


Built circa 1875, probably by W CJoass. Listed B Buldings Owner at that time was 
William ‘Dearg’ Munro, son of John ‘Dearg’ of Swordale and Lemlair, who was a 
renowned whisky smuggler and whose fortune was the subject of much rumour 
including one about John Dearg having discovered the proceeds of a Stage Coach 
robbery. 





Lemlair and Mountgerald were bought 
in 1920 by P W McCallum (pictured), 
auctioneer and livestock dealer, who 
became known as the ‘Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’. He died in 1964 aged 
95. 


Owner (1991) German millionaire, 
Wilfred Uhde. 


4." 





Woda 


Lemlair Estate Employees 


(Left to right) Johnny Ross (shepherd); Willie Mowat; Kenny Morrison; Bunty Ross 
(shepherd) 





Lemlair School (converted to house. Photo 1991) 


Opened in 1904 on the easterly end of the lower street of Lemlair farm cottages. 
There were up to 20 pupils; 14 when it closed in 1951. Toilet facilities consisted of an 


outdoor bucket loo, with a separate one for the long-time teacher Miss Mackenzie, 
who came daily by train from Tain, cycling from Foulis Station. 


P. McCallum 26 October 1949 
of Lemlair 


| have submitted to my School Management Committee your letter of 24° July last 
complaining of a newspaper article purporting to describe a discussion relating to 
Lemlair School at the July meeting of the Committee. 


The Committee regret that there should have appeared in the Press an unauthorized 
report of the discussion which took place regarding the conditions of Lemlair School, 
including statements which do not represent the views of the School Management 
Committee. 


The discussion which took place regarding these conditions was in connection with 
suggestions to the Education Committee for improvements at this school. In the 
course of this discussion certain remarks were made which are now admitted by the 
members responsible to the exaggerated and based on inadequate information. 


The committee regret if any statement made at this meeting may appear to reflect in 
any way on your position as the Committee fully appreciate the service you have 
rendered to education in the district by making a schoolroom available. They are 
aware that the responsibility for any unsatisfactory conditions at this school lies with 
the Education Committee. 





Mountgerald House 


Built circa 1800. Listed B Building. 

Colin Mackenzie, of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, purchased the estate from Foulis 
and built Woodlands House in 1726. Another Colin Mackenzie of Mountgerald 
became Provost of Dingwall in 1786. The estate was sold to the Mackenzies of 
Findhon. 

The house is reportedly haunted by the ghost of one of the original builders, who is 
supposed to have been murdered at the time. 

It became part of PWs estate. The Veterinary Corps were here during World War 2. 
Owner in 1991: Peter Grant (d. 2012) 





The Coach House, Mountgerald 


Built around 1820. It is said that Sir Hugh Munro, Foulis, had the road re-routed from 
just Foulis Castle to its present position, because of being disturbed at night by a 
coachman, seeking the coach house. 

Burnt down in 1979. Rebuilt by Eddie Gordon (ex Evanton Spar) 1988-9. 





Ardullie Lodge 


Built early or mid-eighteenth century. Listed B Building. Central door has an over- 
mantle dated 1688, rear door one dated 1659. They bear the Munro eagle with 
initials RM and RM. This was the Dowager House. 

Owner (1991): Carole Coombs. 


om 





Building the Corn Stacks 


Donny Murray (lower right) and Alex Mackenzie, Grieve (1936-57) who took pride in 
never having to work on a Sunday to get the harvest in. 





Ardullie Farm 


340 acres. Belongs to Foulis. In 1950 the steading burnt down despite the best 
efforts of the fire brigade and their leaky hose. 
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Kenneth Mackenzie’s Turnip Cutter 


Kenneth Mackenzie was from Scoraig. He took over the Smithy from the 
Urquharts at the end of the nineteenth century. He developed the portable, 
powered Turnip Cutter and the Blackrock Bicycle. He set up Evanton Garage. 
The business employed 35 people at its height. Liquidated c. 1960. J. Ferries 
took over and set up Evanton Engineering. Kenneth Mackenzie died in 1954. 





Mechanical Turnip Cutter made by Kenneth Mackenzie of Evanton. 


Belt driven via the fly wheel, the rotating base plate with two cutting blades 
sliced the turnips, which were held by cast iron sections in the basket. 





Improved Turnip Cutter 
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HIGHLAND AGRICULTURAL SHOW, ABERDEEN 
(left to right) Don MacMaster 7, Kenneth Mackenzie, Muirden Munro, 
George Coghill, George Sutherland ?, Willie Mackenzie. | 
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Bill Jack (courtesy Bill Jack) 





Evanton from the west, featuring McKenzie’s Garage 
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Evanton Engineering at the Black Isle Show. 


(courtesy Bill Jacks) 


Photographs provided to Evanton Oral History Project for display 


Kindly re-photographed and retyped by Willie Fraser, Evanton 
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Novar Estate map of 1777 
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General Sir Hector Munro, Novar 


(Courtesy Ronald M F) 


Sir General Hector Munro, Novar 

(1726 — 1805) 

Much of the estate and forestry was laid in his time. The monuments were 
built at his command to commemorate his victories in India (Buxar, Pondicherry 
and Negapatam). They maybe also reminded him of his disaster at 
Conjeeveram. 


It was said that Sir Hector Munro spent £120,000 on the transformation of 
Novar. He was obliged to return to India to earn another fortune in order to run 
the estate. This time his military was less fortunate for there were serious 
disagreements with Sir Eyre Coote, the commander-in-chief. Nevertheless, he 
did return with a second, smaller fortune from his battles, which had included 
the defeat of Hyder Ali and the capture of Negapatam. While Sir Hector was 
away, the estate was in the hands of one of the many Lowland factors who 
were coming into the Cromarty Firth area in the later eighteenth century. 
Thomas Baird from Dalkeith. 


A “HORROR COMIC” IN 
POTTERY 





The example in the Fitzwilliam \luseum, Cambridge. 


MONG the once popular Staffordshire pottery chimney orna- 

ments made to illustrate various tragic incidents is one entitled 
“The Death of Munrow™. It commemorates the sad fate of 
Lieutenant Hugh Munro. son of General Sir Hector Munro of 
Novar. who was carried off by a Bengal tiger in December 1792 
When he went ashore with three companions to shoot deer on 
Saugor Island. on the River Hooghly (or Hugli). Another son. 
Alexander. an officer in the Bombay Army. was devoured by a 
shark at Bombay eight vears later. 
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Assynt House 


(Courtesy Alpin MacDonald) 





Bella Maclean, Novar Dairy 


(Courtesy Mhairi Mackenzie) 





Monument on Meann Cnoc, Novar 


rPYRISH MONUMENT. EVANTON 








Presentation to Mr George Johnstone, Factor, 1944 


Left to right: 


Geo G Johnstone, factor; Major Hector Munro Ferguson, Assynt: Mrs Munro Ferguson; Alex 
Mackay, sheep farm manager; Donald Ross, Cnocan, Glenglass; Stewart Ross, Strone; P W 
McCallum, Lemlair; Mrs Geo Mackay, Novar Mains; Alister Bell, Contullich Smithy; Capt. 
James Forbes, Culgraggie; Colin Munro, plumber, Alness; Frank Henderson, head forester; 


Geo Mackay, Home Farm Manager; Hector Mackenzie, employee; Alex Ross, keeper; 

Donald Maclennan, Assynt Main;, John Macrae, contractor, Alness;, Eric Mackenzie, Clerk of 
Work;, Kenneth Mackenzie, Evanton garage etc.; Kenneth Maclennan, Assynt Mains; D 
McCallum, auctioneer, Dingwall; Grieve, baker, Alness; J Brown, vet, Invergordon; Rev. John 
Martin, Alness; S Rennie, head gardener; B Sutherland, Novar Mains; Mrs G Rennie, 
Gardens; Mrs Eric Mackenzie; Mrs Frank Henderson. 


(Picture courtesy Dora Masson) 
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THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY 


NOVAR STATION 





Novar Station personnel late nineteenth century 


(courtesy of M. Chamier) 


The Highland Railway branch linking Dingwall and Invergordon was opened in 
1863, The Inverness and Ross-shire Railway wished to build their station at 
Evanton itself but the proprietor of Balconie (Catherine Munro) would not permit 
use of her property. "Culling her motto from Horace," Odi profanum vulgus, et 
arced' ("| hate the unitiated crowd, and keep them at a distance"), she 
refused to sell any ground, feeling that the property was desecrated enough by 
the railway crossing it. The laird of Novar was, fortunately, of a different mind 
and the station was planted on Novar estate; entailing a much longer walk 
from Evanton." (Maclennan, Ferindonald Papers) 


The Railway Station burnt down in 1884 and a new one was built in wood and 
stone. 


The name Novar Station was changed to Evanton Station so as not to confuse 
RAF personnel arriving at the RAF Evanton Camp after 1937. 


Evanton Station closed to passengers in 1960. The sidings continued 


in use until 1964/5 
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Frances Munro 


"When I arrived there was a station master, a booking clerk, two young 
porters and three signal-men, and one of the signal-men he would be here 
for about two years and then he was put away somewhere else, and my husband 
(Hugh) and I were left here together and did 12 hours duty both of us, from 
ten until ten, ten in the morning until ten at night. We did ten hours 
duty, turn-about, week-about," 


Foulis Station (not pictured) was mainly a loading place for sheep, cattle, wool, potatoes 
and rabbits. There was a station-master, and a porter, plus a surface-man to the end of the 
30s (brother of Camerons at Glen Foulis). The Station Master, “Foggy Hole”, in the early 


century bathed in the Firth every day of the year. Foulis Station closed in the 50s. 


Elisabeth Plummer (née MacDonald) did wartime service as a Signal-woman at 
Foulis Station 

"IT got 2 weeks training - when you think of all the years that men get! - 
and all my cousins said they weren't going on the train in case I 
WOULO GOeraid 20.. Toad (her cousin) wouldn't.” 





Invergordon Station 


(Courtesy Hugh Munro) 


Woodlands 





Preparing for the Show. Early 20" Century 


(Courtesy Muir Macallum) 
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“Enthusiastic Reception for Novar” 


Ronald Crauford Munro Ferguson, Novar, MP married Lady Helen Blackwood in 
Bangor, County Down, eldest daughter of Marquess of Dufferin, former 
Governor-General of Canada and Viceroy of India, on 1* Sept. 1889. 


They arrived by train at Novar Station on 4" October and were pulled into 
Evanton on an open carriage. Two detachments of Alness volunteers made up 
the guard of honour. A small canon below Assynt House gave a salute. 


The triumphal arch in Evanton (see photo) read “Welcome to your Highland 
Home” and “Aonachd Sona” (A Happy Union). Further arches read “Dread 
God” and “Erin go Bragh” and “Ceud Mile Failte”. 





ni it oS ee ck Te hy ry ay De “ 
Evanton welcomes the bridal carriage 
(Courtesy Janette Maclennan) 


a ae Se anes 


Dr Allan presented them with an illuminated address from the inhabitants of 
Evanton, offering “our deepest graditude for the lively and very practical 
interest.... in our welfare and especially the splendid boon which you most 
generously conferred on us in the year of 1886 by the introduction into every 


street and lane in the village a plentiful supply of excellent water, at a cost of 
about £1200” (Ross-shire Journal) 





Is this the Reception Committee? 


(Courtesy Janette Maclennan) 
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Old Churches of Kiltearn 
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Kiltearn Church, turn of the century 1890s-1900s 


(courtesy Alistair Munro) 





iltearn Manse 
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(courtesy J R MacDonald) 





Plan of Cille Bhrea by Dr. Tony Woodham 


(NB The font is in Dingwall Museum) 





Munro graves at Cille Bhrea (since disappeared) 


Probably those of Robert and John, grandsons of Andrew Munro, Lemlair. 
John resided in Invergordon, Robert was probably the Robert of Killechoan, up 
before the Kiltearn Session in 1724 for fornication. Robert’s grave 
is marked 1744. 

(Notes and photograph by Dr Tony Woodham) 

NB Munro eagle head at right 
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The Old Chapel of the United Secession Church 


It became the Sunday school for the Free Church, 


and then a school for girls 
before becoming a home, falling into disrepair, nearly becoming a local history 
museum and then being developed as 2 houses 
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The original Kiltearn Free Church, Drummond Road 


(now 2 houses) 
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Sir Hector’s Follies 


It is normally stated that the Fyrish Monument was built by General Sir Hector Munro 
of Novar (1727 — 1806) in the 1780s on the proceeds of his prize monies and pensions 
from his various Indian campaigns. The tradition runs that this was an early work 
creation scheme for local people who were suffering the effects of food shortage and 
unemployment. (There is the rather tall story that he personally rolled stones down from 
the summit overnight to create additional employment!) And it is said to be based on the 
gates of the coastal fortress of “Nepapatuam’, which he captured in 1781from the Dutch 
and their Indian allies. The Highland Archives have Novar Estate papers which refer to 
construction in 1792. (See Evanton Oral History website). 


The monument, a Listed Building (category B) from 1971, was originally painted white 
according to one early source (although this may be because it so appears when the sun 
shines on it). Strangely the outlying pillars at each end are several metres out of 
alignment with the main monument. 2 smaller monuments, with straight sides, sit on 
Meann Cnoc and Creag Ruadh, which are now clearly visible from the road (pictures). 





Monument on Creag Ruadh Monument on Meann Chnoc (‘Little Fyrish’) 


The poet Robert Southey, touring the Highlands in 1819, in conjunction with Thomas 
Telford, wrote of “some odd edifices on the summits which he (Sir Hector) is said to 
have designed as imitations of the hillforts in India.” An Indian hillfort is very different 
from a city gate. There is no evidence of any special gates for Negapatuam itself, and the 
fortress was of distinctly European design. It would seem that Southey may well have 
been right and that the monument’s association with Negapatuam (however spelt) needs 
to be loosened. 


Dutch engraving showing 
Nagapatnam c. 1680 





Sir Hector named some of the fields of his newly laid-out estate after his various Indian 
campaigns e.g. Buxar (a great victory) and Negapatnam (a successful 6-day siege) — 
leaving out Conjeeveram, which was a near disaster. The 1777 Estate plan shows further 
Indian style temples. 


Negapatuam is actually a mis-spelling of Nagapatnam or Nagapattinam, the capital of the 
eponymous province in Tamil Nadu of some 92,000 people; some 6000 lost their lives in 


the 2004 tsunami. http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=xs6bArKadpw 


One of Sir Hector’s sons, Alexander, was eaten by a shark, another, Hugh, was killed by 
a tiger in 1792 while hunting on Saugor Island, off the coast of Bengal; as 
commemorated in this piece of Staffordshire pottery. 





‘The Death of Munrow’ 


Adrian Clark, Nov 2009 (2014) 








Mansion house built by Major Jackson c1838 
at a cost of £20,000 
Architects, Maitlands, Tain. Demolished in 1963. 
The older part at left still stands. 
(courtesy of Nancy Campbell) 





Major Randle Jackson 

Bought Swordale and Clare from John Munro, Lemlair in 1885 
and was there to his death in 1902. The Victorian Mansion 
was added was Jackson (demolished in 1963). He was the 
prime mover behind the Swordale Side School, which opened 
soon after his death; also the Knockrash Smallholdings/Crofts, 
the Diamond Jubilee Hall and the Kiltearn School Soup 
Kitchen. In 1895 he stood for the county seat in Parliament 
and polled 2409 votes to the Liberal MP Galloway Wair’s 


3272. He is buried with other members of his family on 
Swordale Hill. 





Jackson was sometimes accused of having put the crofters 
out of Clare. He vehemently denied that this was the case. 
The Kiltearn School Board in 1877 considered that “even in 
1873 the number of children near Glenglass was very small, 
but since that date the most populous hamlets in the 
district viz Clare and Ridorach have been evicted and the 
places converted into a sheep farm. 
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Donald Mackenzie, Shepherd in Clare and Fannyfield, 
with his wife in 1920s 
(Courtesy Donald Menzies) 
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Donald Mackenzie’s family 
In Old Swordale Mansion in 1820s 
(Courtesy Donald Menzies) 
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Sheep Shearers, Clare 
(Courtesy Donald Menzies) 





Swordale 
‘Schoolie’ 

_ (Courtesy 
Elisabeth 
Sutherland) 
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Callum Teacher Joy Ann-Elisabeth 


Mackinnon Bayne Sutherland 
? Betty Margaret 
Bayne Bayne 


1933/4 





Feeding the Poultry & Pet Sheep 
(Courtesy Donald Menzies) 


Photographs provided by Donald Menzies to Evanton Oral History Project for display 


Kindly re-photographed by Willie Fraser, Evanton 
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THE DEATH OF DIARMAD: 
A ROSS-SHIRE VARIANT. 


EY DR ARTHUR SUTHERLAND, 


Y River Glass the grass is green, 
The ancient woods with age are hoar, 

The hills are clothed in birchen sheen, 

Qnee dark with pines of yore, 
The moss is soft by Conas Falls, 

The alders crowoa along the stream, 
The aspens from the rocky walls 

Lean over in a dream. 


seven days round Wyvis wild and vast 
The Fians chased the fying decr ; 

O'er purpled moor and hill they passed 
With shout and shining spear. 

And many a noble stag was ta’en 
With head full branched as a tree. 

And many a savace beast was slain 
Fram Cuinneag to the sea, 


Gaunt wolves in far Glac Shellach bred 
Pierced to the heart the heather dyed ; 
Wild boars huge-tusked and maned, that fed 
Upon Ben Tarsuinn’s side, 
In vain Hed from the oak-clad dell 
With sudden crash and snort of fear: 
And elk and lordiy urus fell 
‘As spoils beneath their spear. 


A ghastly form from gray Loch Glass 
Was reft of life by Fion'’s hand, 
And evil things of ford and pass 
The aye-victorious band 
In combat slew Osgar’s keen sword, 
And Ossian's spear renowned laid low 
Drear night-hags, Lamias abhorred, 
Of humankind the foe, 
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And loathsome shapes in darkness grown 
From dismal den and lair were torn, 
And down the canyoned stream were thrown 
By Goll the son of Morn. 
To war with wrong, a vow well kept, 
‘Gainst hateful life and slavish fear, 
Onwards the hunter-warriors swept 
With shout and shining spear. 


But one enorm enchanted brute, 

The venomous Wild-boar of Glen Glass, 
Baleful as fiend and swift of foot, 

And cased in hide of brass, 
Was proof against their bravest deed, 

And mocked their lures to circumvent ; 
Mac Cumhal’s wit and Caoilte’s speed 

On him were vainly spent. 


His lair on Meall-an-Tuire’s rough side, 
Where Mala Lia kept her swine— 
Witch Mala Lia, evil-eyed, 
Foul, shapeless, and malign— 
Was all begrimed with filth and gore, 
And horrid with the limbs of men 
The unclean monster killed and tore 
To feast on in his den. 


He ranged and ravaged at his will 
Malific over field and fell; 
He moved but to despoil ana kill, 
In guard of wizard spell. 
“Whose task,” said Fion, ‘* shall it be 
To track this hell-hound to his den— 
To end his vile career, and free 
From dread the paths of men ?” 


And each of all the glorious band, 
Whose work was war on land and sea 
'Gainst wrong and darkness, and the hand 
Of cruel anarchy, 
Was ready then and there tu go 
And quell the wild beast in his lair, 
Save Conan, craven as a crow 
That croaks when others dare. 
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Then Duanach spake, the old and wise : 
“ This task, great Fion, is not thine ; 
Not on thy spear the Wild-boar dies— 
Not thine, great Prince, nor mine, 

Nor thine, loved Ossian, worthy son 
Of noble sire, the beast to slay ; 

But thine, when eve shows victory won, 
To sing the deathless lay. 


“And Osrar, e'en thy magic blade 
Avails not ‘gainst this beast of night ; 

The spells that round his life are laid 
Are not for thee to fight. 

And slim MacKonan, fleet of foot 
As proudest deer in Diebadale, 

He knows the swiftness of the brute 
He chased without avail 


“By Assynt and the Meann-chroc, 
Round Fyrish hill and Ducharie, 
Across the Averon to the rock 
Where Fion loves to be 
When in Ardross he hunts—but here 
Beyond his sight the quarry ran, 
Glaisan, too, knows how vain his spear, 
And Tall and Iollan. 


“Vain the strong arm of Carril bold, 
And vain was Roanaidh's well-tried shield ; 
At first charge of the Boar, they rolled 
Sore-wounded on the field, 
Nor profits, Goll, thy giant micht : 
Nor, Finne- vel, thy “matchless skill. 
None of our band is here to- night 
That may this Wild-boar kill.” 


Then flashed with sudden ire the eve 
Of Fion, quick he spake, “ What, none! 
Fold must we useless hands and ery, 
Leaving this task undone? 
Leader of the victorious band, 
The work is mine, to rid the earth, 
Spells or no spells, my sword in hand, 
Of this vile monster- birth.” 
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And Ossian, warrior-bard, replied, 
“Trust Duanach, sire, for Duanach knows, 
Besides, on steep Knock Farril’s side 
Wild Garraidh takes repose ; 
And distant on Ben Eudainn green 
Is Diarmad following fallow deer, 
His sun-bright blade is sure and keen, 
Unfailing is his spear.” 


Spake Duanach, “ Diarmad’s ts the quest.” 
“For Diarmad send,” then Fion cried. 
His thumb against his teeth he pressed, 
The future he espied. 
The fate of Diarmad did he see, 
Him lying cold, and wan, and still, 
O'ercome by basest treachery, 
Upon the grassy hill. 


For dark the heart of Pion grew 
When the remembrance o'er him came 
How Grainne fair, his wife untrue, 
Dishonoured had his name. 
By wicked wiles and spells she tried 
Brave Diarmad to allure astray ; 
From sea to sea they wandered wide 
For one year and a day. 


“For Diarmad send :" and at the sound, | 
The hest Caoilte hastened to obey, 
Took Allt-nan-Caorach at a bound, | 
And southward sped his way. 
And ere awoke the seventh morn 
To touch the eastern hills with flame. 
They heard, returned, the hero's horn, 
And with him Diarmad came. 


Then shouted all the Fians loud 
Glad-hearted welcome, Fion's face 

With joy grew bright, although the cloud 
Still held in heart its place. 

“The Boar, brave Diarmad, waits for thee :” 
Said Fion, “thine the enterprise. 

Go, slay the beast of witchery, 
In Meall-an-Tuirc he lies.” 
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And glad was Diarmad at the task 
And joyous grasped his shield and spear ; 
His, nought, when [rion spake, to ask 
Or to delay or fear. 
But first the hunters feast was spread : 
The heroes on the grassy knolls 
Sat eating flesh of deer and bread 
Beside the Conas falls, 


Huge draughts of old-world mead they drank ; 
The cup went round with toast and song : 
The aspen sprays arose and sank 
To heroic laughter stronz, 
Olympian. To rest the day 
Was given. At ease, large-limbed and strong, 
On thyme and fragrant moss they lay— 
Kings both of sword and song, 


The morn saw Diarmad, bright of face, 
Hopeful as morn and radiant, 
Firm-hearted climb with steady pace 
The hill, the Wild-boar's haunt. 
Glad-hearted, too, as maiden fair 
In haste to meet her trysted one 
He went, the brown gold of his hair 
Shone in the morning sun. 


Upon the right hand of his way 
A. Raven pecked at corpse of hare, 
And on his left a Corbie gray 
Perched on a boulder bare. 
The Raven looking up askance 
said,“ Diarmad goes the Boar to slay. 
Brave Diarmad, dead upon thy lance 
Shall rotl the Boar to-day.” 


The Corbie fluttered on the stone, 
And croaked malevolent prophecy : 
“Go back to Grainne, go! alone 
The Boar thy death shall be.” 
And Diarmad passed, and though he heard 
He swerved nu whit from left or right ; 
No bodeful voice of man or bird 
Could turn him from the fight. 
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Nor paused he once, till he attained 
On Meall-an-Tuire the topmost height. 
Below the distant river plained 
With voice of old delight. 
The murmurous music of the water, 
Bore from afar a voice he knew: 
The voice of King Fo-thuinn’s daughter, 
Who loved with love so true. 


It sang, the winds took up the song : 
“Ben Eudainn’s slopes how dear to me! 
Come, Diarmad, come; the years are long, 
The years | wait for thee. 
My father’s realm and halls are bright, 
But, light of life, thou art away. 
My life is empty of delight, 
My heart lone night and day. 


“ The tide goes streaming past our land, 
IEmbosomed green within the sea, 
Frem rock and purple tinted sand, 
I look in vain for thee. 
But soon thou comest, love, I know, 
My arms again shall thee enfold. 
ne morn thou wakest, love, and lo! 
I kiss thy locks of gold.” 


He looked around on scuir and ben, 
O'er lake and pass and rivered vale; 
Half down the hill he saw the den 
Where styed the Beast of bale, 
The Beast of the vile sorceress 
He found asleep in thorny brake, 
But Diarmad, flower of nobleness, 
Would no advantage take 


Even of his deadliest foe. He cried, 
And waked the monster to fair fight. 

The brute awoke with grunt and g¢ride, 
And, maddening at the sight, 

Paused ere he rushed to annihilate 
The foe that came with shield and spear: 

“(Go back, vain fool,” he said, “ your fate 
Tempt not by staying here. 
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“T've waited for you, Diarmad, long ; 
Your days of sweethearting are done. 
In Mala Lia’s fatal song 
You die ere set of sun,” 
With headlong rush of avalanche, 
His venomed spines in grim array, 
He ran upon the hero staunch, 
Who flinched not from the fray. 


But Diarmad lightly stepped aside 
And all the force was vainly spent ; 

It ploughed the hillside deep and wide, 
The rocks its fury rent, 

Half stunned but rallying from the blow, 


Iierce-wheeled the Boar and charged anew 


Sidewise the shield received the foe, 
The shock both backward threw 


For many a yard. AIl dazed the Boar, 
Breathing destructive breath of hell, 
Hideous with rage and foam and gore 
That burned where’er it fell, 
Flung all his horrent bulk again 
Qn Diarmad well aware, whose shiceld— 
Not tempered by the hands of men, 
Alone his arm could wield— 


expert received and quick repelled 
The huge projected mass; it reeled 
Sore-stricken, blinded, and half quelled, 
From the enchanted shield. 
The Beast amazed then turned and fled 
Across the hill top wild and bare, 
And hateful Mala Lia sped 
The warrior to ensnare, 


Her loathly mouth with taunt and curse 
Waged wicked war. He gave no heed 
But fast pursued the monster fierce 
Whose hope was now in speed. 
“(jo home,’ she cried, “to Grainne go, 
Place not your trust in shield and lance. 
Let Fion kill you both, You know 
Love songs and dalliance 
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Better than warlike deeds. Away!” 
He turned not to behold the crone 
Who followed him intent to slay 
With venom of her own. 
"Go back to Grainne, Diarmad, go, 
Or else to-morrow she shall find 
Another golden-headed beau 
To please her stable mind.” 


As when a man a viper sees 

Beside his path, he onward goes, 
Deeming low reptiles such as these 

Not worth the cost of blows; 
But when the serpent following 

With venomed fangs to pierce him tries, 
He strikes with death the evil thing, 

And on his journey hies : 


So stung with viperous dart and tongue 
The vile witch Diarmad from behind ; 
He paused, and caught her foot, and flung 

Her forth upon the wind. 
Over the cliff she headlong shot, 
Like arrow from a hunter's bow, 
Her impious arts availed her not, 
Dashed on the rocks below. 


He followed close the Wild-boar's track, 
Swilt-footed ran he round the hill: 
He saw the foul thing doubling back 
Beside a corried rill. 
Within the corry’s mouth he stayed 
And waited for the infuriate Boar ; 
The Beast no vain escape essayed, 
But rushed with eldritch roar 


And all his fiendish rage to bear 
rave Diarmad lifeless to the ground ; 
ut soon the point of Diarmad’s spear 
idis heart and entrails found, 
And fixed him to the earth. Such force 
The Beast had, scarce could spear be seen—- 
One groan, and then a horrid corse 
Was stretched upon the green. 
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To Fion’s camp then Diarmad came 
Victorious, with his spear and shield ; 
The warriors hail with loud acclaim 
The victor of the field. 
But Fion sits in gloom apart, 
Enraged that Diarmad safe returned ; 
He thoucht of Grainne, and his heart 
With blackest passion burned. 


They brought the boar to camp, and laid 
In front of Fion, grim and pale: 

“ Brave Diarmad, measure it,” he said, 
“The Boar from snout to tail.” 

And Diarmad paced the bristled Boar— 
“ Fion, ‘tis fifteen feet,” he said ; 

“Wo, Diarmad, no ; it measures more— 
Measure from tail to head.” 


And backward Diarmad paced the Boar, 


The poisoned spikes ran through his heel : 


“Q Fion, I am wounded sore, 
My veins the venom feel. 

But lay me on that grassy mound, 
And turn me to the sinking sun; 
My place is soon beneath the ground, 

For Diarmad's course 1s run. 


“No more to me the keen delight 

To chase with hounds the russet deer, 
No more the rapture of the fight 

With shield and trusty spear. 
© sweet our life on Gulban’s side, 

And sweet the murmur of the rill, 
And dear the gallant band allied 

To vanquish wrong and ill! 


"The battle-cry no more I'll hear, 
Brown-footed Bran or hunter's horn ; 
Not Ossian's song shall reach my ear, 
Or voice of birds at morn, 
© Fion, princeliest of our band, 
Now silver gray thy yellow hair, 
When combat comes o'er sea or land, 
No Diarmad will be there.” 
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Moveless sat Fion as a stone, 
He brooded silent o'er the past ; 
And Diarmad lay without a groan, 
Breathing breath hard and fast. 
The Fians stood around and wept— 
The bravest hearts beneath the sky— 
And Duanach up to Fion stepped, 
“ Hear, lord, our Diarmad's cry. 


“Save him, for thou can’st save.” “And why? 
Wrought he not ill to mine and me?” 
* Rise, prince, and swift, ere Diarmad die. 
He wrought no ill to thee. 
Thou knowest how oft his fearless sword 
Redeemed thy life when death was nigh ; 
When Cairbre’s host upon thee poured, 
Did Diarmad from thee fly? 


“When Conal pressed thee sore, whose eye 
And hand brought aid and victory ? 
Rise, Fion, rise; must Diarmad die? 
He ne'er wrought ill to thee. 
But cursed Grainne him becuiled ; 
She was not true to him or thee, 
Save, Fion, save thy sister's child, 
Thyself from infamy.” 


The true, the noble Fion rose, 
And thrust the evil one aside, 
And he the cause of Diarmad’s woes, 
For Diarmad would have died. 
“() Diarmad, is there no remede 
To save thy life that ebbs in pain 2” 
“ A draught from Fion’s palms indeed 
Will make me strong again,” 


In haste went Fion to the stream 
And making of his hands a cup, 
He filled it quickly to the brim 
And then came hurrying up. 
But, dire mischance, a loosened stone 
Came rolling down and struck his hands; 
The water, dashed aside, was thrown 
Upon the river sands. 
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Keturning to the stream he filled 

His hollowed hands again, with care 
strode back lest any drop he spilled, 

Intent the draught to bear 
To Diarmad's fevered lips. Alas! 

What brought the thought of Grainne then 
Into his mind? His hands let pass 

Their freight to earth again. 


He gazed irresolute a while 
Qn Diarmad sinking to his death, 
Then rushed, swept clean of hate and fuile, 
Into the stream beneath, 
He caught the water up and ran, 
No power could stay him now, He fled 
Up the steep bank. In vain; all wan, 
Lay Diarmad stark and dead. 


And Fion fell upon the mound, 
stunned like a woman new-bereft 

Of her first born, then tore the ground 
As one whom reason left, 

And moaned aloud, grovelled and crept 
About the grassy hill, and clung 

Wildly to Diarmad's corse, and wept 
As only weep the strong, 


Awe-struck the warriors stood. They viewed 
As well they knew, how deep and strong 
In Fion's love had Diarmad stood, 
Who both had suffered wrong 
From fair foul Grainne, wicked wife, 
Whose crooked ways wrought all this woe. 
They now could fling her, reft of life, 
As carrion to the crow. 


“QO Dairmad, Diarmad,” Fion cried, 
“ é\rt thou then lost to me for aye? 
I would to heaven I had died 
Ere I had known this day. 
Cold, cold thou liest without a breath 
And mine the deed that laid thee low. 
Why didst thou save me from the death 
When Conal struck the blow ? 
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“Thy pale form evermore shall stand 
Before my eyes, O Diarmad dear, 
But I shall miss thy helpful hand, 
Thy ever ready cheer. 
Drear days and cold remain to me, 
My life creeps darkling to its close, 
Like thine it ends by treachery, 
Not facing valiant foes, 


“Tn war or peace, on land or sea, 
No more thou goest where we go ; 
The gallant band may cry for thee, 
But Diarmad ne’er shall know. 
We dig thy grave beside the stream, 
Thy spear and shield across thy breast ; 
We go, but thou wilt sleep or dream 
For aye in perfect rest.” 


By River Glass the alders gleam, 
By Conas Falls the poplars wave,. 
The curlews cry, the plovers scream, 
Around the hero's grave. 
At eve loud sounds come down the glen, 
No wind stirs in the listening sky. 
And softly speak the aged men : 
“The Fians hunting cry.” 
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It is ornamented on the upper part by two slight mouldings parallel to 
the rim. 

The urn was lying on itsside wilh its mouth close to the mouth of 

/ (1) 

the skeleton. A portion of the upper rim 

of the urn had decayed. It seemed to me 


that the urn had not fallen, but had been Fig. 1. Urn from a Gist at Drwn- 
mond Kiltearn, Ross-shire (6 


originally placed on its side; for it was incliow fii Metehe) 
Y sight). 


lying so close to the interior wall of tho 

cist that it could not turn on its bottom edge as a pivot so as to be 
seb upright. If it contained food it may have been placed as we found 
it, so as to be as near the face or mouth of the dead person as possible. 
A small piece of bronze was also found in this grave. It was about 
the size of a small darning-needle. Sir Jlector Munro of Foulis has 
preserved it along with the urn in a glass case. 

A few years ago, Mr Munro found several similar graves on his farm 
of Knockaneairn, not far from where the above graves were discovered. 
An urn was found in one of them, but in a short time it crumbled to dust 
on the mantle-shelf of Mr Munro's parlour, where it had been placed for 


safety. 


URN 


Found in one of two Burial Cists at Drummond by the grieve in 1882. 
About 6 inches high 
Now at National Museum of Scotland 


The urn was filled with a dark coloured material and was placed at the head of 
the person, which was bent to the chest. The palm of the right hand was under 
the cheek and the face was looking east. (Notes by Rev William Watson). 
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Urn/Beaker found at Dalmore, Alness 


JET NECKLACE 


Found at Assynt, near Assynt House 1824. 


| Various interesting personal ornaments obtained under similar 
circumstances, are preserved in the Museum of the Scottish Anti- 
quarics, and one sct in particular, found inclosed in an urn within 
n rude stone cist, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old 
Ilouse of Assynt, Ross-shire, in 1824, very closely correspond in ap: 
pearance to the description of the Renfrewshire relics. They include 
a necklace of irregular oval jet beads, which appear to have been 





Jet Neckliuce. Ploms ublre 


strung together like a common modern string of beads; and are sufti- 
ciently rude to correspond with the works of a very primitive era. 
The other ornaments which are represented here, about one-fourth the 
size of the original, are curiously studded with gold spots, arranged in 
patterns similar to those with which the rude pottery of the British 
tumuli are most frequently decorated, and the whole are perforated 
with holes, passing obliquely from the back through the edge, evidently 
designed for attaching them to each other by means of threads.! 


Dan Boag uncovering a large cup-marked stone below Druim Mor 





It is thought to have been the cover of a burial cairn on the ridge itself. 


There are over 30 cup marks on this stone. Such marks continue to be the subject of much 
archaeological debate. There are at least 28 such cup-marked stones on Drumore. 








It now sits at Dr'umore Farmhouse 


Photographs provided to Evanton Oral History Project for display 


Kindly re-photographed and retyped by Willie Fraser, Evanton 
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John Sutherland and family at Corravachie, Wyvis 


He was piper to the Shoolbreds and played at the opening of the Evanton Diamond Jubilee 
Hall in 1898. Mrs Sutherland taught her own children and in July 1922 the Schools 
Management Committee agreed to remunerate her “due to the special circumstances.” Mr 
Henderson, headteacher, Kiltearn, inspected occasionally and found a “satisfactory 
standard of teaching.” 
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Maude Mackenzie dancing, John Sutherland playing pipes for the gentry at 
Wyvis. She was daughter of Charlie Mackenzie. 
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Wyvis Group 


ol. Robert Wilkin (left) changed his name to Shoolbred on inheriting Wyvis 
from his uncle Walter. 
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Old Wyvis Lodge 


The owner Colin Ross was renowned as an excellent shot 





Dancing by Loch Glass 


John Sutherland playing pipes 





Wyvis Group 


Including Charlie Mackenzie, Wyvis keeper at Corravachie, his wife Lizzie (née Mackenzie — no 
relation) 





Corravachie 


In 1937 a flash flood nearly drowned Mrs Sutherland; many livestock did drown 
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Culzie Lodge, Loch Glass 


Percy Barbour, cousin of Rupert Shoolbred, had the lodge and came up with staff from 
Cheltenham annually. 


In 1896 he was seriously injured 
when the coach carrying Major and 
Mrs Jackson, Swordale and himself 
overturned; Major Jackson was 
thrown in the loch. A descriptive 
plaque with ancient Greek lettering 
marks the spot. 
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NB Culzie Lodge was eventually demolished in c 2018-19 
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Wyvis Lodge and Outbuildings/Stables 


Built by Frederick Shoolbred in late 1880s 





Horses and carts by Loch Glass 


Before the road was completed a steamer carried building materials up the loch. It was 
reputedly scuttled in the loch. 
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Copy Photographs provided to Evanton Oral History Project by Mrs Catherine Noble, Dingwall, for 
use in Display. Kindly re-photographed by Willie Fraser. 
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